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From the 
Editor’s desk... 


JULY’S ENERVATING TEMPERATURES naturally 
slow down our pace and might even justify a reduc- 
tion in certain church activities. But should a Chris- 
tian ever take a vacation from Sunday morning ser- 
vices .. . the opportunity to assemble and fellowship 
and collectively praise God? Would God ever take 
a vacation and leave us unprotected and unprovided 
for? 








Photo here is American adaptation of European archi- 
tecture is seen in this picture of First Presbyterian 
Church, Fayetteville, N. C. The original edifice was built 
in 1828, the steeple added some roo years later. Architect 
for the steeple was Hobart Upjohn of New York. Photo 
by Crawford Boyd. 


DID YOU KNOW that the steeple and spire on to- 
day’s churches evolved from the bell towers of Ro- 
man fortifications? See page 8. Church Architecture 
is highlighted in a special section of this issue, and 
the Survey would express appreciation to Rev. O. 
V. Caudill and Rev. James Doom, both of the Board 
of Church Extension’s Department of Church Ar- 
chitecture, for their contribution in assembling the 
facts and photos. See pages 4-20. 

The Church’s Advisory Council on Church Ar- 
chitecture is composed of these nine: 

From the Church at large—Mr. Henry Jordan, 
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architect of Atlanta; Mr. Irwin Belk of Charlotte, 
and Mrs. Robert Hall of Kingsport, Tenn. 

From the Board of Christian Education—Miss 
Louanna Roach and Mr. Roy Hogrefe, both of 
Richmond, and Rev. Morris Warren of Macon, Ga. 

From the Board of Church Extension—Rev. James 
J. Alexander, Mr. Caudill, and Mr. Doom, all of 
Atlanta. 


An Ear to God 


The sounds of nature fill the air: 

When clouds roll high, when skies are fair, 
With crackle from the lightning streak, 
With ripple from the running creek, 


With wind, its roar or gentle wheeze, 
The creak of pine before the breeze, 
The owl’s cry, the croaking frog, 

The squirrel scratching at the log. 


They are the sounds of God’s own earth, 
The sounds that make our living worth 
Its while, for they remind 
That nature shows God’s heart, God’s mind. 
—REV. V. NEIL WYRICK, JR. 
Miami, Florida 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP is the church emphasis 
for July, and certainly this is an appropriate month 
for it. Read all five of the outstanding articles on 
this theme, listed under the table of contents on 


page 2. 





Only 5 per cent of Americans belonged to a church 
in 1776, as contrasted with 62 per cent today. But 
what a sincerely devout 5 per cent they were! Picture 
above shows first prayer being offered up in the Conti- 
nental Congress, the Rev. Mr. Duche leading. Kneeling 
in group at left are Patrick Henry, John Rutledge, and 
George Washington. 

The painting was executed by Tompkins Harrison 
Matteson (1813-1884) a specialist in subjects of reli- 
gious interest. Among his better known works are: 
Spirit of ’76, First Sabbath of Pilgrims, Examination of 
a Witch, Eliot Preaching to the Indians, and First Sacra- 
ment on American Shores. 

























DR. JAMES I. McCORD, professor of theology at 
Austin Theological Seminary, is introduced to the 
readers of PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY this month as the 
man who answers their questions in the new feature 
found on page 49. Known to hundreds throughout 
the South as “Dean McCord” he is currently spend- 
ing his sabbatical year in Europe. He is pictured 
here on one of the narrow, winding streets of Ge- 
neva, behind him the spires of St. Pierre, John Cal- 
vin’s cathedral. For an interior view of St. Pierre, 
just turn the page. 


UNION AT LAST has made some headway in Presby- 
terianism: The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (North- 
ern) and the United Presbyterian Church have 
joined to create an entirely new denomination—The 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., with 
more than 3.2 million members. 

On the occasion of this historic event our Moder- 
ator Philip F. Howerton salutes the sister Church: 


Beloved Brethren 
of our Sister Church: 


We of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States extend our affectionate greetings on the glad 
occasion of this memorable union—surely there 
must be great rejoicing in heaven! 

We pray that in God’s good time we may be 
brought together with you in one great national 
Presbyterian body to the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

—PHILIP F. HOWERTON, 
Moderator, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 






































God's 
Structural 
W ztnesses 


By IRVING R. STUBBS 


Pastor, St. Columba Presbyterian Church 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Ox \ RECENT afternoon I over- 
heard a conversation between two Girl Scouts 
who were at their meeting in our church. One 
of the girls was running down the hall; and the 
other called out to her, “Don’t run. This is 
church.” 

“No, it’s not,” said her friend. 

“Yes, it is. Look in that big room—see the 
benches?” 

Naturally, I was tremendously humbled to 
find our benches to be the chief identify’ ing mark 
of a church to these girls. On several other oc- 
casions we have had people tell us that our build- 
ing reminded them more of a school than a 
church and that they had hesitated to come be- 
cause of this mistaken identity. To those who do 
not know what goes on inside, the church build- 
ing often speaks a message which those of us 
who are a part of the congregation would regret. 

What does your church building say? Here are 
some of the messages which buildings in one 
city have conveyed to folk: : 

“That building committee certainly had more 
money than taste.” 

“Because these Christians felt that revelation 
stopped with the Gothic period, they have 
clothed their worship in the stones and structure 
of that day.” 

A low, dumpy, half-formed steeple says to 
passers-by, “We love our God—but not too 
much.” 


® A CHURCH BUILDING may speak a cold or a 
warm word. It may suggest carelessness or 
thoughtfulness, cheapness or quality, lack of 
planning or foresight, hypocrisy or integrity, in- 
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@ John Calvin worshipped and preached in this Gothic Ca- 
thedral of St. Pierre, Geneva. The Reformer’s straight-backed 
chair stands in the foreground before the pier. Photo by 
Vergilius Ferm. 





Avondale Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, N. C., was built 
by stages, each unit fitting into a master plan designed 
by J. A. Stenhouse, A.I.A. Photo by A. C. Summerville. 


appropriateness or hy, 2 sige It may wit- 
ness to ugliness or beauty. As you travel the 
streets of your city, tok more thoughtfully. upon 
church buildings ‘that you pass and ask yourself 
what those buildings say to you and others ev ery 
day. 

Of course, what a church does is more impor- 
tant than what it says. When a congregation 
needs a new building, a committee, before talk- 
ing to any architect or builder, should settle the 
question ‘of what that building must do. The 
plans for sa building ought to conform to 
the program of that particular congregation, but 
the committee should also consider what the 
building will say to the community. 

It will say something favorable to those who 
know what goes on inside, but what witness will 
it bear to those whose first impression of Christ 
and His people may be the building in which the 
people of Christ worship? A theologian speaking 
to a group of architects and churchmen recently 
reminded them that there must be a harmony 
between what goes on inside and outside of the 
church building. If there is beauty and if there 
is love and if there is a witness of light and hope 
on the inside of the building, this same witness 
should be made by the exterior. 


® CHRISTIANS ARE SAID to be people of the 
Word. They are first and foremost people of 
the Word which became flesh. They are people 
of the written word, the book through which 
God has chosen to speak to His people. 

As Protestants we are especially people of the 
spoken word, the word of God orally proclaimed 
in the midst of worship. Although we are not 
as conscious of it, we are also people of a visual 
word. The structures in which we worship and 
learn speak. They speak through the eyes to the 
hearts and memories of men. What does your 
church building say? 











Onur PRESBYTERIANS fre- 
ported gifts to building funds of $19,- 
948,478 in 1957. This was an increase 
of $623,049 over the $19,325,429 re- 
ported in 1956. In the years 1948 
through 1957 our investment in build- 
ings as reported to the General As- 
sembly totaled $151,085,928. Building 
is a major enterprise of the Presby- 
terian Church US. [See chart opposite 
page. | 

Why has church building become 
so great an undertaking? Several fac- 
tors enter into anybody’s answer to 
that question. Churches could not 
build at all during World War II and 
were severely handicapped in build- 
ing during the Korean conflict. Rou- 
tine building which would otherwise 
have been done during these periods, 
but was denied by national emer- 
gency, is still pressing for achieve- 
ment. 

The greatly increased birth rate, 
which began to be apparent in 1941, 
has now sent a bumper crop of 
youngsters into our church schools. 
The babies born in 1941 are seven- 
teen-year-old Senior High students in 
1958. The babies born in 1946 are 
twelve-year-old Pioneers today. 
Every grade in the church school has 
been affected by this growth in popu- 
lation. 

Another factor in our need to build 
has been the increase of population, 
as people have moved in among us 
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from other sections of the country, 
drawn by the industrial development 
of the South. The rural population 
has shifted, as large numbers of our 
rural people have moved into our 
Southern cities. New suburban de- 
velopments also call for new churches. 


@ A MOST IMPORTANT factor in the 
expanded building in our Church re- 
sults from enlargement of our idea of 
what the Church is, and what each 
congregation should offer. We want 
our Church to be a fellowship of 
faithful people, meeting together for 
worship, learning, friendship, and 
service. We want our church to hold 
her doors open always to those 
among us who need to accept our 
Saviour, receive our faith, and join 
our fellowship to serve Him. 

Once a majority of our people 
thought of the church as a place to 
hear a sermon on Sunday morning. 
For that purpose, a one-room frame 
structure would do. If there was to 
be Sunday school, classes could meet 
in pews in the four corners of the 
church. If there was to be fellowship, 
friends could stand and chat under 
the shade trees in the churchyard. 

Today the sermon is as important 
as ever, but our congregations want 
additional facilities for the other ac- 
tivities of the worshiping fellowship. 
The one-room public school where 
all ages recited together cannot com- 
pete with the graded public school 


FOR OUR CHURCH BUILDINGS: 


$20 Mzllzon a Year 


where every age has its own teacher, 
its OwN room, its own equipment. As 
public education decided on graded 
schools, religious education faced the 
challenge to do as well. 

Chatting under the trees was fine 
fellowship for people who knew 
every member of the community, and 
were, indeed, related to half of them. 
It is not so successful in the church 
parking lot for families who moved 
to town last month. They want to 
make friends. Church suppers and di- 
rected recreation help them do so. 


® THE CHURCH TopAy is building be- 
cause her members want to add to 
the dignity of the sanctuary a graded 
school, offering a class for every age 
and a room for every class. 

The Church is building today be- 
cause her people want to add to the 
friendships of the churchyard a fel- 
lowship hall where friends may enjoy 
their contacts even in bad weather. 

The Church today is building be- 
cause she has learned that her mem- 
bers want to take an active part in 
the work that keeps the congregation 
alive in service. Parents are willing to 
learn how to teach if someone will 
show them. Officers are eager to un- 
derstand their duties if they have a 
chance to discuss them. Young people 
want fun with their learning. A lively 
congregation needs a variety of build- 
ings for on-going activities. Worship, 
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learning, fellowship, service—each 
needs space for its fulfillment. 

More people taking part in more 
activities inevitably means more com- 
plex buildings. Construction costs are 
high. Plans of the Federal Govern- 
ment to stimulate the national econ- 
omy by vast building programs mean 
that construction costs will not soon 
decline. Good stewardship demands 
that building plans for any church 
today receive the most careful con- 
sideration. 


® MosT CONGREGATIONS, when they 
come to build, elect a building com- 
mittee composed of good people who 
never built a church before. They 
need the guidance of experience, and 
that often must come from outside 
the congregation. Our General As- 
sembly of 1951, meeting in Orlando, 
Fla., directed that an Office of Church 
Architecture be set up under the 
Board of Church Extension, having 
an advisory council on which the 
Board of Christian Education should 
have adequate representation, recog- 
nizing the responsibility of that 
Board for planning church schools. 

Funds were not available until 1953. 
In that year the Board of Church Ex- 
tension called Rev. O. V. Caudill to 
be secretary of the Department of 
Church Architecture. Mr. Caudill had 
served as building consultant for the 
Synod of North Carolina for eight 
years. When he came to Atlanta to 
begin his work on October 1, 1953, 
there were 150 requests for counsel 
on church building problems waiting 
on his desk for his arrival. Calls have 
steadily increased since then. 

In 1956 the Advisory Council on 
Church Architecture authorized by 
the General Assembly was set up to 
guide the Department. It consists of 
three persons from the Board of 
Church Extension, three from the 
Board of Christian Education, and 
three from the Church at large. Mr. 
Henry Jordan, an Atlanta architect 
and a ruling elder in the Druid Hills 
Church, was elected chairman of the 
council. 

In 1957 the Board called Rev. J. L. 
Doom to work in the Department as 
associate secretary. 


® wnat service does the Depart- 
ment of Church Architecture offer? 
Its purpose is to consult with any 
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FOUR HUNDRED PERCENT JUMP in ten years—that is the 
story told in the chart. It represents money spent by Presbyterians 
on building programs, from $5.2 million in 1947 to $19.9 million 


last year. 


On a Synod basis, West Virginia tops them all in percentage of 
increase, from $140,000 in 1947 to $840,000 in 1956. Florida is a 
close second. The other Synods are close to each other, each show- 
ing about four times as much spent in 1957 as in 1947. 


church to help the church organize 
wisely for its building program; to 
decide what activities the church 
wants to carry on, and what spaces 
it will need for each activity; and to 
know what other churches have 
learned by building. 


The Department does not offer free 
architectural service. It does not com- 
pete with the architect, nor try to pre- 
judge his design decisions for him. 


The Department does try to pre- 
pare the church to tell the architect 
clearly what the church wants to 
build. Stating the problem is the 
church’s responsibility. Designing the 
solution is the architect’s contribu- 
tion. He is trained for design. Deci- 
sions in his field should be left to him! 

The Department has been over- 
whelmed with requests for consulta- 
tion. Not every call can be met with 
a visit in the field. No Assembly 
agency can fully inform our people 
by visiting in the local churches alone. 

Conferences set up by the executive 
secretaries of our Presbyteries, to 
which churches planning to build are 
invited, provide another channel for 


discussion of the principles of plan- 
ning churches. 

Correspondence, of course, can 
solve some problems. It is used as far 
as it is feasible. 

Churches which do not desire to 
wait until a member of the Depart- 
ment of Church Architecture can 
visit them on itineration may make 
an appointment for a visit of their 
representatives to the Department in 
Atlanta for consultation on their 

roblems. 

The challenge and the opportunity 
to build are before us. The Church 
must accept that challenge with vision 
and boldness and meet the oppor- 
tunity with foresight and wisdom. 

The simplest structures adequate 
for the demands of our time will be 
expensive. To make the dreams of a 
church a reality there must be the 
solid foundation of plan. A faithful 
stewardship is surely required, and 
in no area is that obligation greater 
than in the realm of plan. Plan now 
with the future in mind that the 
Church of Today may have room 
to mature into the Church of To- 
morrow. END 
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@ San Apollinare in Classe, | a- 
venna, looks today much as it 

did when it was completed in 54? 
A.D. except that the platform 
under the apse has been raised 
several feet to accommodate th: 
relics of scints. Pictures on this 
page are reproduced from Ravenna 
Mosaics, courtesy the New York 


SS eg TTT ore , . . ~ 'AA1 — Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn. 








@ The Mosaic artist who composed this 
picture of the Apostle Peter for the bap- 
tistery of Ravenna Cathedral about 450 
A.D. knew how to cement his cubes of 
marble and colored glass together to ex- 
press vividly his own idea of Peter's mind 
and character. 


@ San Apollinare is a plain brick 
building unadorned outside. It 
was probably so crowded by other 
buildings that exterior decoration 
would have lost its effect. To the 
left rises the campanile, the bell 
tower built separate from the 
church, like the round towers 

of Roman fortifications. 





EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Farry Christians worshiped in their homes. When the 
Emperor Constantine granted them permission to worship openly, they 
built churches which looked like the Roman law court. The communion 
table was set at the head of the church. Around it gathered the pastor 
and elders. The people in the nave, the body of the sanctuary, could come 
and go through aisles on either side, set apart from the nave by colon- 
nades. W indow s in the walls of the nave, rising above the low shed roofs 
of the aisles, gave clerestory light. The roof was carried on wooden 


trusses. Decoration consisted of the beauty of marble columns and of 
mogaic. 





Roatan skill in building was lost when Roman culture collapsed under bar- 
barian invasions. In the Dark Ages, builders who lacked classic delicacy and refinement 
nevertheless produced a sturdy “Romane: sque” architecture for their churches. Their strong 
sense of design and love of the picturesque made buildings simple in form but lively w ith 
carving concentrated about the doors. The sculptor told the stories of the Bible to people 
i who could not read. They avoided danger of fire by replacing wooden trusses with heavy 


stone vaults. Wails had to be thick to carry the stone vaults. Windows were small. Inte- 
riors were dark. 
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The nave of the church of St. Etienne, Caen, built about 1077 A.D., shows 

ime how the round Roman arch dominated the construction of Romanesque 
churches. French builders did not have Roman machinery or slave labor for 

5 quarrying large blocks of stone. They therefore built their smaller stone 

Ts into concentric arches, stepped out in each succeeding course, and carried 
on matching piers. Photo by Jean Roubier. 

! 

of A column capital from Autun, France, carved around 1060-78, shows the 
flight into Egypt. Joseph leads, alert to danger. The donkey follows, stepping 
through the forest. Mary rides, guarding her son, who serenely trusts His 
earthly parents. Photo by Jean Roubier. 
@ left above, Durham Cathedral, begun in 1093 on a cliff high above the 
river Wear, could be defended by the Norman conquerors of England. Col- 
umns were massive to carry weight of the round vault above. But they were 
lightened in appearance by decorations in red, blue, and gold on the face 
of the columns. Photo by British Travel Association. 
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Western portals of Chartres, carved about 1150 A.D., 

proclaim the good news of Christ. Above the Central 

door sits Christ in glory gravely smiling, raising His 

hand to bless you as you enter His church. His four 

Evangelists are about Him, His twelve Apostles on 

the lintel of the door. Below, like pillars of His 

., church, stand welcoming prophets, apostles, kings, 
; and queens, Photo by Jean Roubier. 
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| GOTHIC CHURCHES 


Bumpers in France learned that pointed arches give great flexibility in de- 
signing stone vaults. The pointed arch does not thrust outward so directly as the round Ro- 
man arch, but directs the thrust more steeply toward the ground. By first building rib 
arches to carry the vault they could simplify their scaffolds, reduce the vault to a stone 
shell, and lighten the whole structure. By gathering the rib arches at piers they could free 
the wall of w eight, and open it with w indows. T hen they could counterbalance the out- 
ward thrust of ‘the ribs with flying buttresses which leaped over the low aisles to carry the 
weight of the vaulting to the ground entirely outside the church. 

Daring to expose the essenti: al structure, they made that structure marvelously beautiful. 
Great w indow s, filling the arches, were glazed with richest blues and reds. The stained glass 
designer joined the sculptor in displaying the symbols and characters of the Bible to peo- 
ple who could not read. 





Churches grew long in order to house processions. Chapels were built between the but- 
tresses to display the relics of saints for the devotion of pilgrims. The clergy separated 
themselves from the laity within the chancel. 





Flying buttresses of Notre Dame, leap 
across the aisles and chapels to meet the 
thrust of the vault over the apse, and 
carry the weight of the roof to the ground 
outside the church, thus freeing the walls 
for windows. 














Builders of Coutances Cathedral clearly revealed 
their graceful Gothic interior, around 1220 A.D., 
by crowning the crossing of nave and transepts 
with a lantern which pours a flood of light into 
the church. 





Western front of Notre Dame, Paris (1163-1450) 
unites three portals, the great Rose window and two 
massive bell towers into one superb composition. 
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The great fire of London in 1663 gave 
R E N A | S S A N C E Christopher Wren his opportunity to design 
53 churches in one city. lhe reasonableness. 
, of his auditorium plans, combined with the 
Age of Christopher vi ren rich variety in his steeples, gave us a pattern 
which churches have followed for 300 years. 


Tue Renaissance turned the minds 
of men to classic Greek and Roman culture. 
With a great urge to abandon the medieval 
accomplishments, they returned to the dec- 
orative elements of classic architecture— 
the column with its entablature, the semicir- 
cular arch, the carefully harmonized pro- 
portions. Soaring structure exposed to the 
eye disappeared 1 in favor of carefully pro- 
portioned masses overlaid with classic orders. 

In the same era, the Reformation swept 
out of the church the long processions, the 
fenced chancel which segregated the clergy 
from the people, the relics of saints, the rea- 
son for pilgrimage. Reformers wanted 
a church in which everyone could hear the 
Word of God and see the preacher. Sim- 
plicity became a virtue in building 
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“Handsome spires,’ wrote Christopher 
Wren, “. . . may be of sufficient ornament 
to the town without great expense for en- 
riching the outward walls. . . ./” Wren 
built St. Bride’s Church in London in 1680. 
He added the steeple in 1700. BELOW, in 
Trinity College Chapel, Oxford, Wren was 
concerned that every one present should 
see and hear the speaker. Structure is sim- 
ple. 





James Gibbs, a pupil of Wren, built St. Mary-Le-Strand on an 
island site in the London Street, and added the steeple to 
Wren’s Church of St. Clement Danes, sheathed in scaffold in 
the right background. 
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The New England church builder had a fine 
site for his church at the head of the Village 
Green. He usually bought a copy of James 
Gibbs’ “Book of Architecture’’ and adapted 
the designs to his material—wood. 





The Presbyterian Church of Fincastle, Va., was built 
before 1770 according to town records. In 1840, it 


was remodeled by an architect who had carefully 
studied classic Greek detail, 


AMERICAN 
ADAPTATIONS 


Ewrorean architecture was built 
in stone. American builders had to work in 
brick or wood. Colonists therefore adapted 
the renaissance designs they had learned in 
the old country to the new material avail- 
able in their new world. Design was simplified. 
Proportions grew more slender. 


Bethesda Presbyterian Church in Camden, S. C., was designed in 1820, by 
Robert Mills, architect of the Washington Monument. Here he combined the 


dignity of classic Roman proportions with the simplicity of the up-country 
way of life. 











MODERN CHURCHES 


S teen and reinforced concrete make it possible to put up huge struc- 
tures with relatively unskilled labor. Building materials produced by industrial 
plants make handcraft seem fantastically expensive. The Industrial Revolution 
put old forms of architecture on the shelf. New forms had to be devised. 

Today, the architect who honestly faces the new needs of the church and 
seeks to apply them with modern materials will not be able to repeat the tri- 
umphs of Classic, Gothic, or Renaissance architecture. He must design in new 
ways. 

Not all attempts at new designs succeed. Contemporary churches have 
been bizarre, awkward, grotesque. But some have been honestly expressive of 
their structure, beautifully proportioned, wisely planned, serenely spiritual 
in atmosphere. Westminster Presbyterian C hurch of C charlotte, N. c. 
designed by James A. Stenhouse of the firm of J. N. Pease, is an example of 
the contemporary architecture which our generation chooses readily for its 
homes and occasionally for its churches. 


The Narthex of Westminster Church wel- 
comes you to the sanctuary. Stairs lead to 
the choir placed over the vestibule, facing 
toward the chancel. Dr. Howard Chadwick 
likes to preach to his choir as well as to his 
congregation. 
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Westminster's chancel restores 
the Communion table to its 
central place and surrounds it 
with seats for the Elders. Pulpit 
and lectern on either side 
and baptismal font at the 

fore proclaim the Gospel by 
word and by sacrament. 








The horizontal banks of windows light theo The flexibility of modern lighting makes the sanc- 
Church School classrooms on the ground floor. tuary of Westminster Church responsive to va- 
Above the terrace rise the great vertical y in- ried moods of worship. 


dows of the sanctuary. 
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Survey interviews the 
Executive Secretaries 


1. Why was the Department of Church 

Architecture established? 
Because of the need of local build- 
ing committees for advice and 
counsel in planning church struc- 
tures. Many important decisions 
need to be made before an archi- 
tect is employed. The Department 
provides experienced consultants to 
help with these preliminary prob- 
lems. 


2. When was the Department estab- 
lished? 


The Department of Church Archi- 
tecture was established in 1953. 


3. Why is the Department located in 

the Board of Church Extension? 
The Department is located as it is 
in order to work closely with 
the several other departments con- 
cerned with the selection of sites, 
the appropriation of building funds, 
and the making of building loans 
to the smaller churches. 


4. What service is the Department 

now trying to render local churches? 
The Department gives advice on 
how best to remodel older struc- 
tures, add new facilities, or plan to- 
tally new structures. The best use 
of available land, the present space 
needs and provision for anticipated 
growth are among the matters in 
which a consultant can be of serv- 
ice to a local church. 


5. What are the services this Depart- 
ment cannot now render? 


The Department cannot furnish de- 
tailed plans or supervise construc- 


tion; these are functions of a local 
architect. The Department cannot 
help raise funds for building pur- 
poses. A consultant in this Depart- 
ment is mot a practicing architect, 
nor is he a professional fund raiser. 
With so many calls coming, these 
consultants must stick to their jobs 
or they can never get the job done 
which has been assigned to them. 


6. Can you see a future expansion of 
the Department, to permit it to render 
these additional services to the local 
church? 
We could employ practicing archi- 
tects and provide detailed working 
plans. I do not believe, however, 
that this would be wise. There are 
good architects in every locality. 
The Department could set up a 
fund raising plan of its own but this 
would require a large number of 
competent persons who would have 
to be paid. It is well for such a De- 
partment to acknowledge its limita- 


tions and not undertake more than. 


it can do. 


7. What determines whether the con- 

sultants will advise by letter or in per- 

son? 
Two factors usually determine this. 
First, the nature of the inquiry may 
be such that he can give the de- 
sired answer in a letter. But second, 
and more often, he cannot keep up 
with the calls and just does his best 
with an initial letter, hoping to visit 
the church later. Very often he is 
invited to come before the logal 
church is really ready for his serv- 
ices. The consultants just have to do 





DR. P. D. MILLER, executive secretary of 
the Board of Church Extension 


their best and hope some day to 
catch up, though there is little pros- 
pect of that day coming any time 
soon! 


8. Who pays his traveling expenses? 
Local churches asking for a con- 
sultant are requested to pay his 
travel expenses. No fee for his serv- 
ices is ever charged. Usually, he will 
visit several churches on one trip 
and divide the expenses among 
them. 


9. Why does the Department not catch 
up on its work? 


The Department stays behind on 
calls because it does not have enough 
consultants to keep up with the de- 
mands. We have just added one 
new person, but this is a specialized 
task and only a few men are quali- 
fied for it. So long as our Church 
builds at its present rate, there will 
be more calls than can be answered 
promptly. Please do not censure the 
consultants for not coming at once. 
Pray for them that they may stay 
alive under such pressure as rests 
upon them. 





1. What responsibility does the Board 
of Christian Education have in the 
field of church architecture? 

This Board has responsibility for 
offering primary leadership in the 
field of educational architecture, mat- 
ters relating to space and facilities 
needed for the educational activities. 


2. How do the two Boards (Christian 
Education and Church Extension) co- 
ordinate their recommendations to the 
local church? 

By agreement with the Board of 
Church Extension, the Board of Chris- 
tian Education nominates three per- 
sons to membership on the Council 
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DR. M, C. DENDY, executive secretary, 
Board of Christian Education 


on Church Architecture; the De- 
partment of Educational Leadership 
(BCE) and the Church Architecture 
Department (BCEx.) maintain a close 
working relationship; and the Church 
Architecture Department looks to the 
Department of Educational Leader- 
ship for standards in educational ar- 
chitecture. 


3. What are some of the most note- 
worthy developments in the physical 
plant of the church school within re- 
cent years? 
Perhaps the most significant devel- 
opment in educational architecture is 
(See page 55) 











By O. V CAUDILL 


Department of Church Architecture 
Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The Church Plans to Build 


MAN, THE ARCHITECT 


He looks too long on yesterday 
Who builds a tomb; 
No frantic toil on cenotaph 
Can stay the doom 
Of time, no pyramid hold back the 
hour 
At man’s desire— 
Yet he has glimpsed Eternity 
Who builds a spire. 
—LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


ao CHURCH is no ordi- 
nary building, and building a church 
is no ordinary task. To build for the 
future requires prayerful preparation. 

In its planning, a congregation 
should be aware that the church is a 
house (1) that shelters people who 
desire to experience the presence of 
God, (2) that provides a place for 
them to train their children to appre- 
ciate the deeper spiritual values of 
life, and (3) that gives character to 
the entire community. 

It has been said that the require- 
ments for building a church are peo- 
ple, plat, plan, and pocketbook. It 
would be entirely possible to build, 
with this formula, a beautiful cathe- 
dral on a rockbed foundation—but 
without any of the requirements to 
meet the spiritual needs for human 
life in this space age of 1958. A new 
church will have scale, proportion, 
balance, harmony, and durability. But 
any planning must also express the 
purpose for which the church is de- 
signed if it is to be the institution for 
developing Christian life and charac- 
ter in the community. 

The Church and its planning in- 


volve: 


(a) People—many people 

(b) Competent leadership 

(c) Experienced resource people 
and materials for developing a 
program. 


(d) Selection of a good building 
site. 

(e) A good, long-range plan that 
may be developed by the ar- 
chitect for unit building, if 
necessary. 





(f) A plan for financing the whole 
program of the church or any 
unit the church plans to build. 

(g) A study of the population, the 
growth of the community, fu- 
ture projections, and all other 
such factors that are included 
in a long-range building pro- 

ram, 

(h) A careful check list made by an 
authorized exploratory com- 
mittee of the church to secure 
all information possible for a 


building program. 


A building council with an execu- 
tive committee empowered to act for 
the congregation should be appointed 
by the church. The larger committee, 
composed of a number of subcom- 
mittees, should be representative of 
the total church membership. Chair- 
men of the subcommittees could serve 
as members of the executive commit- 
tee; these subcommittees might con- 
cern themselves with the following: 
sanctuary, Christian education, fel- 
lowship hall, plans and construction, 
finance, promotion, etc. For further 


help in setting up the building pro- 
gram see “Church Building Leader- 
ship,” a pamphlet used by 25 major 
denominations in making plans. Or- 
der it from the Dept. of Church Ar- 
chitecture, 341-B Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Resource people in church plan- 
ning should be consulted. Among 
those available to offer aid and the 
areas in which help can be obtained 
are these: Department of Church Ar- 
chitecture, Board of Church Exten- 
sion (consultants on total church pro- 
gram); Board of Christian Education, 
its regional directors and staff mem- 
bers (for educational space require- 
ments and the Christian education 
program of the Church); local archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, and other 
craftsmen allied with building (for 
general building information, not def- 
inite drawings or work in preliminary 
planning stage). 

Preliminary estimate of cost is 
based on square footage, and the size 
of the building is based on the num- 
ber of people it plans to serve. No 
building debt should be incurred that 
is more than 4o per cent to 60 per 
cent of the total cost of the structure 
except in unusual circumstances. 

A fund-raising program may re- 
quire aid from fund raising special- 
ists. Church Boards and the General 
Council give all helps and encourage- 
ment possible on fund raising. Many 
congregations work out their own 
financial programs. Dr. Pierce Harris 
of the First Methodist Church, At- 
lanta, recently made this statement: 
“Until man has properly related his 
substance to God, he cannot relate his 
soul to God’s Kingdom.” 

This is a short summary of some 
of the essentials that will be required 
in a building program. Plan with 
prayer and build with care to the 
greater glory of God. END 
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GOOD SPACE Requirements for Christian Education 








Grades 
Nursery 


Kindergarten 15-20 


First 


Second 20-25 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 20-25 


Sixth 
Seventh 


Eighth 15-20 


Ninth 
Tenth 


Eleventh 20-25 


Twelfth 


College 
Young Adults 
Adults 


Add 40 per cent of total classroom space to provide stora 


Pupils in a Room 


Space Per Pupil 


35 square feet 


ss * * 
~~ 
25-30 |“ = 
15-18“ " 
15-18“ ” 
maa -* 


ge closets, halls, stairs, washrooms, etc. 


Provide a comfortable office for your director of Christian education, and a separate office for 
your Sunday school superintendent. Your church school secretary and treasurer may work in the 
superintendent’ s office, or may need office space of their own. These church school offices will need 
storage space for church school literature, vacation church school supplies, audio-visual projectors 
and screens, maps, and recreation equipment. A library for your church school will help your teach- 


ers learn. 








RESOURCE MATERIALS helpful in various phases of 
church building available from: 
(1.) Department of Church Architecture 
341-B Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E, 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 
a. How to organize for your building program. 
b. How to estimate your church’s future growth. 
c. How to estimate space required for 
your future sanctuary, 
your church school classrooms, 
your fellowship hall, 
your administrative offices. 
Packets of materials for the large or the small church. 
(2.) Board of Christian Education 
P, O. Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
a. How to organize the church school for effective 
teaching. 
b. How to group classes and departments. 
c. How to foresee the activities your teachers would 
like to undertake with their classes. 
(3.) International Journal of Religious Education 
257 Fourth Avenue 
P. O. Box 238 
New York 10, New York 
For help in seeing how co- operating denominations 
plan church school space. 


(4.) Department of Church Building 

National Council of Churches 

120 East 23rd Street 
Ask for a check list of literature on church building 
from which you may select books, pamphlets, or 
leaflets covering all phases of the building program. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE through your Presbyterian Book 


Store: 


CHURCH BUILDING LEADERSHIP .......+..++ 30¢ 
WHEN YOU BUILD YOUR CHURCH .........-. $3.00 


By John R. Scotford 


BUILDING AND EQUIPPING FOR CHRISTIAN 
ID. nok ba Gkaw ane ds dbo eweasecs 3-50 
By C. Harry Atkinson 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING .......... e+ 3.00 


By W. H. Leach 


PLANNING AND BUILDING THE MODERN CHURCH 8.50 


By William Ward Watkin 


THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH ............000.. 4.00 
By Richard H. Ritter 

OUR CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS ...............-- 2.50 
By Friedrich Rest 

ee 2.00 


By Thomas A. Stafford 
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Help in Planning Your Church 


ae crow. Not all growing churches 
have enough land space for necessary additions. Not all 
crowded churches can arrange to sell the old lot and 
move out to a spacious new location. Some churches 
must make a crowded location do as best they can. Is it 
feasible to remodel? 

A church faced with this problem should recognize 
first of all that remodeling is the most complex problem 
in church building. The church will need to organize 
carefully to study the existing facilities, and to explore 
the new facilities which will be desired and available. 

It will need to draw on the experience of other 
churches which have remodeled by consulting our De- 
partment of Church Architecture and by visiting other 
church plants which have been remodeled successfully. 

The church planning to remodel will certainly need 
the services of an architect. The existing church plant 
can be put to best future use only by a person with a 
sound knowledge of structural problems and a lively 
imagination for future adaptations of present space. 
Because remodeling is more complex than new con- 
struction, the architect’s fee is properly higher than the 
standard fee for new design. 

If a church must remodel, the congregation will be 
wise to recognize in advance that certain classes which 
have occupied their spaces as long as man remembers 
will not easily receive the suggestion that their space 
be given up for the use of some other group or activity. 
Suggestions alone are not strong enough for solving 
construction problems. 

The building committee will need the solid backing 
of the Session and the Board of Deacons, with all the 
wise counsel they can obtain from the church’s com- 
mittee on Christian education. The congregation will 
need to know that our representative form of church 
government is seldom amenable to the private desires of 
a minority, but is always charged with the responsibility 
of acting for the welfare of the whole body of Christ. 

The church planning to remodel will need to fore- 


















Shall We 
REMODEL 
Our Church? 


see the confusion which construction will cause. It will 
need to plan ahead for a place for each activity to be 
held while the plant is going through the difficult proc- 
ess of tearing out and building back. 

All possible alternatives should be carefully weighed 
before any congregation resorts to remodeling. It is a 
slow, difficult, and expensive expedient. 

Nev ertheless, successful remodeling can be accom- 
plished. Churches faced with the need to remodel may 
well study such examples as the Presbyterian Church 
of Lumberton, N. C., for encouragement. END 





BEFORE 


First Presbyterian Church 
of Lumberton, N. C., has 
successfully remodeled the 
sanctuary. Charles N. Rob- 
inson of Lancaster, S. C., 
was the architect. 
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Glossary of parts of a Church 


Altar 

A raised structure on which sacrifice is 
offered or incense is burned to appease 
a deity. Since the resurrection the Chris- 
tian altar is where the High Priest is— 
at the right hand of God in heaven. 
Apse 

The head of the church, usually semi- 
circular or polygonal, in which the com- 
munion table was set. 


Campanile 


An Italian word for the bell tower, usu- 
ally set apart from the church. 


Chancel 

That part of the church reserved for pro- 
claiming the Word and dispensing the 
sacraments, It usually includes the clergy, 
the presbytery, and the choir. 


Clearstory 

High walls of the nave, rising above the 
low roofs of the aisles to provide ‘clear 
light. Also spelled clerestory. 


Cloister 

A covered passage, walled on one side 
and opening on the other through an 
arcade or colonnade upon a courtyard. 


Dossal 
A cloth or tapestry hung behind the 
communion table originally to keep off 
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drafts, but now as a decoration to accent 
the location of the table in the church. 
Garth 

An enclosed garden. 

Fléche 

French for “arrow.” A slender spire es- 
pecially one poised where the roof ridges 
cross above the nave and transepts. Pro- 
nounced as though spelled “flesh.” 

Font 

A basin in which water is kept for the 
sacrament of baptism, and by extension, 
the pedestal holding the basin. 

Lectern 

A reading desk from which Scripture les- 
sons are read by any approved person. 
Narthex 

The portico of early Christian churches, 
now used as the large vestibule before 
the sanctuary where families gather be- 
fore the service and friends greet friends 
after worship. 

Nave 

Derived from the Latin “navis”—a ship. 
The main vessel of the church, where the 
congregation gathers, saved by their faith 
like people rescued from the sea. The 
nave usually rises above the aisles flank- 
ing it to be lighted by clearstory win- 
dows. 





TRANSEPT 


TERMINOLOGY. People interested in 
church architecture soon come 
face to face with strange words. 
Mr. Henry Jordan, Atlanta archi- 
tect who is chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council on Church Archi- 
tecture for our denomination, 
drew this sketch plan and labeled 
it with words frequently used in 
church architecture to_ illustrate 
what part of the church each word 
describes. Obviously, this sketch is 
a composite: the same church 
would not have both a court (usu- 
ally Gothic) and a patio (Italian 
and Spanish influence). 


Portico 

The familiar porch protecting a door 
usually connoting classic architecture. 
Pulpit 

A speaker’s stand, raised so that the 
preacher may see and be seen and heard. 
In a Protestant church it is not necessar- 
ily reserved for ordained speakers, and 
therefore loses its distinction from the 
lectern. 


Reredos 

A screen wall, usually decorated with 
paneling or carving, standing behind the 
communion table to accent its location, 
serving the same purpose as a dossal, but 
permanently installed. 


Sanctuary 
The consecrated place, the most sacred 
part, used by the Roman Church for that 
part of the chancel immediately round 
about the altar where the miracle of the 
mass occurs. Protestants expand the 
meaning to include the whole place of 
worship, nave and chancel together, be- 
cause the miracle of grace occurs not in 
the hands of the priest but in the hearts 
of the people. 
Spire 
A slender tapering roof, “like a blade 
or stalk of grass” surmounting a tower. 
A steeple, but usually connoting Gothic 
architecture. 

(See page 63) 
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By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


Mayesville, S. C. 


Ore LITTLE DAUGH- 
TER once prayed, “Lord, give us 
a good mind in our hearts.” She 
expressed unconsciously a part 
of the Great Commandment: to 
love the Lord with all our minds. 

We love the Lord, we feel, in 
our denen and through our church, and I amsure that 
we are at least partly right. But let us ask a few ques- 
tions, hoping thus to have a better mind in our hearts. 

What is our church? Who are we who claim 
some church as ours? 

We are, first of all, a group of families. In some 
town and country churches, this is very important 
—the same families have been members of the same 
church for years, decades, even a century. 

We are also members of a geographical commu- 


nity—we live in the same general area. But we 
never comprise all the people who live in this area. 
There are other churches, and there are people who 
belong to zo church. We live in a single geographic 
area, but we do not comprise the entire population 
of that area. 

We tend to be members of a certain social or 
economic class. There’s a variable boundary here 
but there’s a boundary. There are probably some 
people too rich to belong to our church, others too 
poor. We tend to be a working class church, a mid- 
dle class church, or a wealthy church. 

Finally, we are almost certainly members of a 
single race. In the South, this needs no illustration. 

Now, undoubtedly, we are more than all this, but 
so far as we are only this, our church is only in a 
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limited way God’s Church, and we belong only in 
a limited way to the household of faith. 


For Jesus made it perfectly clear that God is not the 
God of the family, the nation, the class, or the race. 


In the beginnings of Jewish history, the Israelites 
feared to leave the vicinity of Mount Sinai because 
they thought of Jehovah as the god of the mountain 
and doubted whether he had any authority beyond 
that area. Centuries later, Jesus indicated that it isn’t 
the place that makes worship sacred—neither Jeru- 
salem nor elsewhere—but the spirit of the wor- 
shiper; He also indicated that God makes no dis- 
tinction between persons; families, classes, races are 
all alike to Him. 


GS oeaxixe EXACTLY, then, our church be- 
comes God’s only as it becomes a household of 
faith. Not the household of faith, for the world is 
dotted with them; dotted also with individuals who, 
for one reason or another, are not members of any 
household of faith but who are in spirit God’s elect. 
If we are truly God’s Church, then we stand in a 
universal and timeless air, and our hours of worship 
are so permeated with it that we are one with all 
men anywhere in the world who seek God; one 
indeed also with the saints who, being dead yet live, 
and surround us like a cloud of witnesses. Our 
church, then, is the proper home of any man who, 
seeking God, turns in his search to our household 
of faith. 

I said just now that so far as our church was only 
—what all churches are in part—a family, geo- 
graphical, class, or racial church, we were but to a 


limited degree God’s Church. We are God’s 
Church, however, though limited. For wherever 
men are gathered together in generosity, in sym- 


pathy, in ‘love, there God is in the midst of them 
and that to bless them. Though I think we need 
speak but lightly of the love held for one another 
by the members of a class or a race, there is a love, 

sometimes an intense love, held for one another by 
those who live in the same geographic area, the 
same natural setting. This is essential patriotism; 
this is a love for “the hills and valleys of our na- 
tive land.” And as for the love held by the members 


of a family for one another, it is hard to say too 
much for this at its best. 

Jesus said more than anyone else. Trying to find 
some word to describe the strength, the wisdom, 
and the love of God, He said that God is our heav- 
enly Father and that we are His children. He also 
said that as we give good gifts to our children, so 
God gives good gifts to us, but far better and more 
wisely. And so, when our family attends church 
with other families we know, to some of whom we 
are perhaps related by blood, and when our family 
love spills over and encompasses these others, this 
is also the love of God and this family church of 
ours is to some degree God’s Church. 


Ber HAVING SAID all this, Jesus pulled 
us up sharply. When His mother and His brothers 
came to take Him away from the crowd, He stared 
past them into the eyes of His devoted followers 
and declared that not His blood kin but those who 
did His will were mother and sisters and brethren. 
At another time He went even further and declared 
that only he who hated his mother and his father 
could be a disciple. Did He do this to torment us 
with inner conflict? Surely not. He was merely 
describing life. The good, out of which the ~_ 
grows, is always the enemy of the best. God i 
alw ays the enemy of the good when it is in aide 
tion with the best. Jesus took the best of earth to 
suggest the Kingdom of God and then He said it 
wasn’t good enough. 

In the actual world we learn of God first and 
perhaps most through our family and our neigh- 
bors. Here we realize what a household is; here in 
flesh and blood we find love expressed. But by the 
grace of God, we have been born into a human 
household to learn how to create, even beyond this 
beautiful arrangement, the universal and eternal 
household of faith, through membership in which 
we are kin to all who believe or long to believe. 


Our earthly household is composed of those bound to 
us by blood, our household of faith of those bound to 
us by spirit. There is only one test of membership: a 
sense of weakness combined with the longing for and 
perhaps the experience of God’s strength. 


Anyone who feels this, is a member of the house- 
hold of faith, a potential member of owr household 
of faith, of our church. Not to welcome such a one 
is to indicate that we ourselves are not of the true 
household. 

Family, geography, class, race—moved by these 
forces we congregate chiefly as children of men, 
though, even here, we may be touched by the Spirit 
of God. If we follow the leading of this Spirit, 
especially as it is revealed to us in the home, we 
shall begin to meet as children of God in the in- 
clusive household of faith. Our church will then 
be truly God’s Church, its doors open to all who 


hunger and thirst after righteousness. END 














As THE COLLEGE teacher 
shortage of the 1960’s comes nearer, 
we treasure with even greater fond- 
ness the memory of those professors 
who have taught and those who still 
teach with dedication, skill, and un- 
selfish devotion to the needs of their 
students. 

Such a teacher was DR. WILLIAM 
GILMER PERRY who served for 47 
years as a professor of English at 
Georgia Tech. His membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron Delta 
Kappa, and many other distinguished 
educational and civic groups stands 
as evidence that his was a life of un- 
selfish leadership both as a scholar 
and as an alert citizen. 

The key tribute to Professor Perry, 
however, is contained in a statement 
from his students which dedicated 
Georgia Tech’s 1948 yearbook to him 
with “warm gratitude and respectful 
love.” It stated that Dr. Perry’s life 
“has summarized every excellence 
which the noblest education can in- 
stall in a man.” 

A gentle spirit, Professor Perry is 
remembered by countless generations 
of Tech alumni who now serve our 
nation as engineers and_ technical 
specialists in this “space age.” As stu- 
dents, many of them were awakened 
by Professor Perry to the values and 
enrichment possibilities of such non- 
technical subjects as literature, art, 
and the humanities in general. 

This, then, is an inspiring story of 
a quiet, unassuming college professor 
who lived from 1877 to 1951—a man 





who devoted his life to a long and 
meritorious teaching career. But the 
story is incomplete if we leave it 
there. We discover an additional 
chapter concerning the character and 
ideals of this man when we read his 
will. After a half century spent in 
teaching and counseling youth, Dr. 
Perry still wanted to express his 
“great sympathy for worthy young 
men who desire to receive the bene- 
fits of education and have limited 
means at their disposal.” 

As a result, he left the major share 
of his estate as a residual bequest of 
approximately $27,500 to establish a 
scholarship fund at his alma mater— 
Davidson College. 

A further explanation of this sur- 
prising and generous bequest is to be 
found in the following letter which 
he wrote in 1948 on the occasion of 
the fiftieth reunion of his class at 
Davidson: 

“As a Christian institution, David- 
son College enters more integrally 





into the lives of its students and 
alumni than do most similar institu- 
tions; | have never met a Davidson 
nian who does not hold very near to 
his heart the old school. 


Through the many years of its ex- 
istence, in fair weather and foul, it 
has maintained its high standards and 
has held true to its ideals. The direct- 
ing authorities have had the wisdom 
to cultivate intensively, to do better 
those things which the college has 
done well rather than to spread its 
resources thin over wide areas of at- 
tempted accomplishment. I have al- 
aways been proud to name Davidson 
College as the place of my under- 
graduate study.” 


And thus, beginning with 1952 and 
for all the years ahead, the warm 
humanity and insight of Dr. William 
Gilmer Perry, Professor-Philanthro- 
pist—are helping Davidson College 
keep its doors open to worthy stu- 
dents who need financial aid. 





terian colleges or seminaries 


of higher learning. 


surprising. 


tian stewardship. 





Any bequest that comes to our Presby- 
represents 
much more than money. It exemplifies the 
ideals and aspirations of a human life. It 
stands as testimony of the high motivations 
that led the donor to help finance “Youth 
and the Kingdom” at one of our institutions 


Some such bequests are unique. Some are 
All—whatever their size in dol- 
lars—are challenges to greater emphasis 
upon this type of planned long-term Chris- 


There is, therefore, a special challenge 
for each of us in this story of a “professor- { 
philanthropist.” 


a 
4 Will 
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THOUGHT FOR JULY: 


CREATING CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 





You Are /nvol ved! 
Like It or Not— 


a in man’s ex- 
perience is his involvement with other 
people. We are not able to enter this 
world at all except through the 
agency of others. God has set the 
solitary in families—and in neighbor- 
hoods, in commercial or professional 
communities, in towns and nations, in 
a world. To earn a living brings us 
into relationship with others; we fall 
ill of our neighbors’ diseases; the 
farmer’s crop failure is the ill fortune 
of banker, bricklayer, and housewife. 
“.. - Never send to know,” said John 
Donne, “for whom the bell tolls; it 
tolls for thee.” 

We may well ask ourselves if our 
Creator would have gone to such 
pains to confront us at every turn 
with our fellows if the encounter had 
no significance for us. Would our 
need of others and theirs of us be so 
frequently and even painfully made 
known to us if some revelation were 
not intended? Certainly God, in His 
infinite creative variety, might have 
devised millions of other ways of 
bringing us into this world and of 
ordering our lives here. 

That He did not is a matter of pro- 
found moment to us, involving our 
knowledge of Him in this life and 
our experience of Him eternally. The 
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Scriptures are full of confirmation: 
“You shall love the Lord your God 
.and... your neighbor...” “ 
tow he wien does not love his brother 
whom he has seen, cannot love God 
whom he has not seen.” “. .. of every 
man’s brother I will require the life 
of man. . for God made man in 

his own image.” 


= OF US, we are con- 
tinually told, must affirm in his own 
way this community of God’s chil- 


dren. “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self,” said Augustine, and all of life 
adds, “and for each other.” For what- 


ever goes on between God and man 
must be expressed between man and 
man, or is so expressed whether we 
will it or not. Rejection or insincerity 
in the one relationship betokens re- 
jections or insincerity in the other. 
It may be one of the special voca- 
tions of woman to serve this insight 
of God-and-my-neighbor. Certainly 
her life in this world seems so or- 
dered as to draw her inescapably into 
all sorts of personal involvement with 
humanity—with babies, invalids, old 


By ALISON CURRIE 


Bellaire, Texas 


people, adolescents, neighbors, teach- 
ers, domestic workers. It has been 
said also that temperamentally woman 
shows especial acumen where per- 
sonal relationships are concerned. 
“Love is of man’s life a thing apart— 
tis woman’s whole existence” was a 
favored saying of a past generation, 
and it seems at least partly borne out 
in a current study of women in busi- 
ness and industry made at the request 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. [Reported in The Rotarian, 
September, 1957.] Outstanding in the 
report’s findings was the conclusion 
that to be happy, women need most 
of all to be needed. 

It was also remarked that while the 
usual competitive goals set up to 
stimulate production or sales have the 
desired effect of drawing forth 
greater efforts from men, they serve 
only to irritate and confuse women. 
To get the most from a woman, the 
report concludes, don’t challenge her 
with competition; seek her loyalty 
instead. 

It is noteworthy in this connection 
that the emergence of women into 
public life during the last century 
was first manifested in the field of 
humanitarian service. Florence Night- 
ingale, Jane Addams, the medical 
pioneers—these did not forswear love 
as their whole existence when they 
entered a man’s world; their rebellion 
was against the narrow confines 
within which that love was allowed 
to operate. Women need to be 
needed, and the world’s need involves 
them. 


| begins for 
most of us at the point where our 
conscious life begins—in the little 
circle of the family. Here is man’s 
first opportunity of realizing the na- 
ture of the Kingdom. Here love may 
do its work of creating a microcosm 
of the Kingdom—a colony of heaven. 
Such a purpose is inspiring to con- 
template, indescribably difficult to 
work out. For here, as at all starting 
points of the Great Undertaking 1s 
posted the familiar injunction, “Deny 
thyself; take up thy cross.” 
Nowhere is self-seeking more de- 
structive than at home; nowhere is 
such complete self-forgetfulness de- 
manded; nowhere are the rewards 
more magnificent. Much is given, 
much required. Much, indeed, is re- 
quired to deny self who, shut firmly 
out of one door, comes sliding in by 
another, often wearing a disguise so 
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effective that we do not recognize 
our ancient enemy. 

Thus it is that the most devoted 
wives and mothers may be found in 
unguarded moments toying with the 
martyr’s crown or trying a halo on 
for size. Self-pity is a form of self- 
love, and a woman who habitually 
feels sorry for herself is destroying 
the very thing within her which is 
her real reward. 

One great help in realizing the vo- 
cation of the family is the extreme 
difficulty of extricating oneself from 
family ties. Irritated or discouraged 
though we may become, it is most 
difficult if not downright impossible 
to resign from the family. “Home is 
the place where, when you have to 
go there they have to take you in,” 
comments Robert Frost in “Death of 
the Hired Man.” And so, inch by 
grudging inch, we learn patience and 
lovingkindness. We also learn for- 
giveness. This often means to learn 
to be forgiven—an exercise requiring 
a far greater gift of grace than the 
experience of forgiving. 

The temptation to pride may come 
to stand beside him who forgives, 
but the wrongdoer who receives 
forgiveness has no such dangerous sus- 
tenance; in his moment of wretched- 
ness he needs for once no admonish- 
ing to forget self; he would gladly do 
so if he could! The burden of for- 
giveness, like other burdens laid upon 
us by love, was meant to be shared; 
and in the sharing we may discover 
the joy and gratitude and blessing 
which is the portion of all who even 
momentarily fulfill the law of Christ. 
We know for an unforgettable in- 
stant what it means to love another 
person for Christ’s sake, and the or- 
dinary exchange of daily living be- 
comes for that short space a sacra- 
ment offered and received. 


“Thus through all eternity 

I forgive you, you forgive me 

As our dear Redeemer said, 

This the wine, this the bread.” 
—WILLIAM BLAKE 


- THE CLOSE CIRCLE 
of family love to even the friendliest 
of neighborhood relationships is a 
long step. The woman who believes 
she has denied self in the service of 
her family is now apt to discover that 
she has done no such thing; rather 
she has merged her identity in that 
of her loved ones, finding her fulfill- 
ment in their well-being, in short, 


| putting her family first. 
; 





Now the whole process must start 
over again on a wider scale. It will 
not answer in the larger situation to 
put one’s own family first. Neighbor- 
hoods and parent-teacher groups, 
Scout organizations, and Sunday 
schools can all tell us of women who 
attempt to do this, and the fabric of 
community falls apart under their 
hands. Self is not denied simply by 
making it a corporation. The service 
of love leads us in a widening spiral 
where every circle gives more scope 
for our concern. Self would reverse 
the process: in the world, my nation’s 
interests must come first; in the na- 
tion, my community’s interests first; 
in the community, my family’s in- 
terests first; in the family—me first! 
In that last narrow little box where 
there is only room for one person, 
we see at last where self has been 
leading us all along. 

The second difficulty in living as 
Christians in our communities is the 
temptation to withdraw, to dissociate 
oneself from the wearisome and 
sometimes hurtful business of loving 
one’s neighbor. We begin to feel the 
dreadful weight of the real cross 
Jesus carried—the sins of the world. 
The burden of caring unto the ends 
of the earth becomes intolerably 
heavy: conditions in prisons, the 
plight of jobless and freezing migrant 
workers, the thousands of Europeans 
still in camps for displaced persons, 
the other thousands who starve in 
Asia, the enforced degradation of 
African villagers crowded into the 
sordid ghettos of the cities. It is hope- 
less, hopeless, we are tempted to con- 
clude, and we had better just weed 
our own garden. 

But our involvement is wider than 
we know and deeper than we know. 
In the world of the spirit, too, we 
contract our neighbors’ diseases, and 
isolating ourselves is at best a tem- 
porary protection, never a cure. Be- 


sides, “of every man’s brother I will 
require the life of man. . .” and no 
one who has seen the redemptive 
processes of a loving community at 
work in the confusion and debris of 
lives gone awry can ever forget such 
a demonstration of love’s power. The 
Church is called to be such a com- 
munity: inclusively, unstintedly, cost- 


ingly. 


, ASCENDING SPIRAL is 
not all freedom and joy: it exposes 
us to cold and unfriendly winds. 
Here women move less confidently. 
In the psychological study already 
quoted, the researchers noted: 
“Woman’s goal is security. . . . This 
search for security makes her super- 
sensitive to danger. It is seldom the 
circumstance which frightens her; it 
is the fact that she may be left alone 
to face it.” 

Christianity does not sooth away 
this fear. We may indeed be left 
alone to face a number of unpleasant 
things. A woman doctor recently lost 
her job with the county health serv- 
ice when she ate a sandwich in the 
company of a Negro caseworker. 
People who work on the outer edges 
of community, extending the fabric 
of Christian love and concern into 
new areas and_ relationships—these 
people are never secure. “Only a re- 
ligion which accepts insecurity can 
destroy evil and purify life,” says 
Peter A. Bertocchi in the new book, 
Religion as Creative Insecurity. 

Our vocation may put us on such 
a frontier. It may be, however, that 
circumstance or temperament dis- 
qualify us for such vocation. In any 
case there is still a blessed work for 
us. We can support and strengthen 
those who risk much in the service of 
God-and-my-neighbor. We can ac- 
cept the lesser risk which is ours: we 
can stand and be counted. A loving 
and generous God made a promise to 
those who are neither prophets nor 
perhaps especially righteous—that 
those who “receive” the prophet and 
righteous man shall share in their re- 
ward. 

To recognize a servant of the King- 
dom and proclaim him to be so is to 
serve the King and to be one in the 
communion of His saints, “Which 
communion, as God offereth oppor- 
tunity, is to be extended unto all 
those who, in every place, call upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” [From 
Confession of Faith.] END 
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Mr. Presbyterian 
Goes to Washington 





x 
DELEGATES FROM OUR CHURCH to Washington Seminar shown here 
are Parks W. Wilson, B. Harrison Taylor, L. R. Scott, Malcolm P. Cal- 


houn, Mrs. R. A. Willis Jr., 


Bridges Edwards. Back row: 


Donald K. 


Campbell, J. S. Bumby, Ralph M. Llewellyn, J. L. Lancaster, Howard 


Chadwick. Not in photo: Rev. 


“As an old-line Southern Presby- 
terian, I was interested in hearing rep- 
resentatives of many other Protestant 
denominations from all parts of the 
country and learning something of 
the program of their churches in the 
field of social action. I found that 
basically there was little that I dis- 
agreed with and that at times my con- 
science was considerably disturbed.” 
So stated one of the representatives 
of the Presbyterian US Church at- 
tending the Churchmen’s Washington 
Seminar. 

This statement sums up pretty well 
the reaction of those who attend the 
Seminar. It is a stimulating experience 
as well as an informative one to hear 
officials of government explain the 
processes by w hich laws are made and 
policies carried out. It is challenging in 
that one soon discovers the need for 





@ The Seminar, sponsored by 
the Washington office of the 
National Council of Churches 
in co-operation with seventeen 
denominations, was attended by 
some 300 delegates. An annual 


event the Seminar is designed 
to acquaint churchmen with the 
processes of government, begin- 
ning at the top level, and to dis- 
cover avenues through which 
the citizen may work toward a 
more Christian nation. 














W. J. Gipson. 


Christian citizens to keep in close 
touch with their representatives in 
the government and to keep them in- 
formed of their concern with respect 
to particular legislative measures. 

As a rule speakers at each Seminar 
present a particular emphasis arising 
out of the problems confronting the 
nation and the world. This year the 
international crisis was emphasized, 
special attention being given to the 
importance of foreign aid and control 
of armaments. 

Another problem given special at- 
tention was the racial tension in the 
nation. On one evening of the Semi- 
nar the delegates joined with congre- 
gations of local churches of Washin- 
ton in a discussion of this problem, 
highlighted by an address given by 
Mr. Hodding Carter, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Delta Democrat-Times, 
Greenville, Mississippi. 

Certain regular features of the Sem- 
inar included 1) an address on the 
topic “Religious Motivation for Politi- 

cal Concern,” given this year by DEAN 
GERALD C. BRAUER, Federated Theologi- 

cal Faculty, University of Chicago, 2) 
an address by SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS 
on the top “Ethical Responsibilities in 
Practical Politics”; 3) an address by 
DR. ERNEST GRIFFITH, director, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress; 4) election issues in 1958 
by SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, Dem- 
ocrat, and THURSTON B. MORTON, Re- 
publican; 5) visits to government 
agencies, including the State Depart- 


ment, Congressional committee hear- 
ings, and House and Senate sessions. 

The delegation felt that the Semi- 
nar was most worthwhile, as the fol- 
lowing comments indicate: 


“To me, the most significant item 
on the program was the opening ad- 
dress by Dean Brauer in which he laid 
a sound theological basis for the effort 
of Christians to advance through legis- 
lation and other means the moral and 
social welfare of our people. I am con- 
vinced that our Church should aban- 
don its suspicions toward what we call 
‘Christian Relations’ and_ recognize 
that these matters demand our greater 
Christian concern.” 


“T felt that Dr. Brauer in the open- 
ing address did the thing that is 
needed throughout the Church as 
much as anything else, and that is to 
make it clear that the Christian faith 
demands political concern. So many 
of the church members I know take 
a hands-off attitude, except to criti- 
cize something they do not like.” 


“First, I came away awe-struck by 
the gigantic nature of our govern- 
ment. Naturally, because of my _ ig- 
norance, this gives great tendency to- 
ward frustration. My second impres- 
sion was one of pride. I am extremely 
proud of our system of government, 
especially for the truth expressed by 
one of the speakers when he said that 
we have the greatest guarantee to see 
that irresponsible power does not stay 
in effect long. While there, I had the 
impression that the brooding eyes of 
a nation of voters were ever watchful 
over their elected representatives. For 
this reason, I can see more and more 
the real responsibility of Christians in 
taking interest in and influencing the 
policies of our government and our 
nation.” 





SUMMER 


Dreaming on a summer night, 
Beneath a starlit sky; 

Accepting all God’s blessings, 
Never wondering why! 

Why God is so generous— 
This beauty is all His. 

He asks so very little; 
For us so much He gives. 

He wants us to be faithful, 
And to obey His will. 

Dear God, we are so thankful 
For a summer night so still! 


—MRS. WALTER PAYNE JR. 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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MODERATOR MEETS THE PRESS as shown here 
when Mr. Philip F. Howerton is interviewed dur- 
ing recess. Left to right are: Charles West, Associ- 
ated Press; Moderator Howerton,; Roy Covington 
(back to camera) of the Charlotte Observer, and 
George Dugan of the New York Times. 
Moderator Howerton, 55, is first layman elected 
to the high post since Agnes Scott’s Ross McCain in 


Work of 


WHAT WERE SOME of the most significant issues con- 
fronting the 500 Commissioners at the 98th General 
Assembly, meeting April 24-29 at Charlotte? These 
chosen representatives of 850,000 Presbyterians had to 
weigh such questions as: 


e Should the Church remarry a divorced person? 

e Should the Division of Christian Relations be abol- 
ished because of its pronouncements on racial and 
other issues? 

e Should the Confession of Faith be revised to omit 
what some termed its “double predestination” 
statements? 

e Should the General Assembly extend its borders 
beyond the present sixteen states? 


Seldom would there be unanimity of opinion, but 
always there would be a spirit of love, as these and 





1951 and eleventh out of 98. His election also is 
second time a son of a former moderator has been 
named. Dr. James R. Howerton was elected moder- 
ator in 1907 while pastor of Charlotte’s First Church 
(where present moderator is a ruling elder). The 
other father-son moderators were Dr. P. Frank Price 
(1936) and Dr. Frank W. Price (1953). 


the 98th 


many other matters were debated during the busy six- 
day meeting. 

THE FIRST SESSION, Opening traditionally at 7:30 
o’clock on a Thursday evening, was held in the magni- 
ficent sanctuary of Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
whose $3 million campus-type “church plant” makes 
it one of Charlotte’s most impressive churches. Here 
outgoing Moderator Dr. William M. Elliott Jr. of Dal- 
las delivered the Moderator’s sermon, presented his re- 





(Compiete text of Dr. Elliott’s outstanding Report ap- 
pears on Pages 34-35) 





port of the year’s activities, and turned over the silver 
gavel and Celtic Cross to the new Moderator—Philip 
F. Howerton. 

Layman Howerton, general agent for Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., was nominated by Dr. J. 
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Work of the 98th 


ONLY TWO NOW of these Celtic Crosses, Dr. William M. 
Elliott Jr. (right) tells new Moderator Philip F. Hower- 
ton. There were three until May 28 when Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and United Presbyterian Church became 


one. “One day we shall melt the two into a single one,” 
added Dr. Elliott. 
— 
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EVANGELISM is featured for eighth year in Pre-Assembly 
Conference. Record 417 men register. Photo shows Dr. 
Paul Tudor Jones of Memphis, one of principal speak- 
ers. Others: Prof. E. G. Homrighausen of Princeton and 
Dr. G. K. Knoff. Energetic Rev. Albert Dimmock heads 
our Church’s Department of Evangelism. 


MAIN BUSINESS of the Assembly is first transacted by the 

fourteen Standing Committees, one of which is shown 

above in session. These must review the work of all the 

boards, agencies, and special commissions of the Church 

as well as study and make recommendations to the As- 

sembly concerning all overtures sent up by presbyteries 
“ : eo 


and other sources. Each Commissioner is assigned to one 
of these committees. 

In addition to utilizing all available large rooms in 
First Church these groups were assigned meeting places 
in neighboring buildings—Ivey’s and Beck’s department 
stores and Wachovia Bank Building. 
oe ax _ ry : tied 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE invited the Commissioners to be 


of restored antebellum literary hall where Woodrow 
guests for tour of campus and dinner in the school dining 


Wilson as a student made his first public speech. 


hall on Saturday. It was an evening of reunions for 
scores of the men who once were classmates at the 121- 
year-old Presbyterian school. ¢ Photo at right shows 
Florida’s Albert Kissling and William H. Kadel, in front 


After dinner the Commissioners heard address by Dr. 
C. E. S. Kraemer on work of the Board of Christian 
Education, then rode twenty miles back to Charlotte in 
eleven chartered busses. 
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BEAUTIFUL BEYOND DESCRIPTION was the scene of the g8th General Assembly—Charlotte’s 


First Presbyterian Church. In the very heart of a busy city, an expanse of velvety 

green, and mighty oaks that have seen at least a hundred summers, form the setting 

for the century old Gothic structure. Across the street in each direction are modern 

business concerns—hotels, department stores, banks. But First Church stands unperturbed 
by the encirclement—symbol of a changeless Faith. 


N. Thomas of Richmond and the nomination was sec- 
onded by Dr. Thomas W. Currie, Jr. of Bellaire, Texas. 
Dr. James L. Fowle of Chattanooga was nominated by 
Rev. Marvin J. Compher of Richmond and the second- 
ing speech was given by Dr. D. R. Greenhoe of Sweet- 
water, Tenn. 

On Sunday more than 60 of the Commissioners filled 
local pulpits, not only of Presbyterian but of other de- 
nominations. At First Presbyterian Church Dr. Wallace 
M. Alston, president of Agnes Scott College, was 
preacher of the morning and Methodist Bishop Arthur 
J. Moore brought the sermon at the evening service. 

Taking as his theme “The Sin Against the Future,” 
Dr. Alston warned: 


“The cause of Christ is being injured by petty little 
people with circumscribed minds who insist upon chart- 
ing the future, measuring the ground for the world 
that is to be, by the same little formulas, the same di- 
mensions, the same ground-plans, the same barriers and 
boundaries. And I believe God is attempting to say to 
us what He said to Zechariah’s man with the measuring 
line—‘Too small! Too small!’” 


The Assembly declared: 


e Churches should not be used as schools to help 
local communities circumvent the Supreme Court rul- 
ings against segregated public schools. 

e@ The Division of Christian Relations should become 
the Division of Christian Action and be transferred 
from the Board of Church Extension to the Board of 
Christian Education. 

e The Board of Church Extension should study “the 
feasibility of enlarging the territorial boundaries of the 
Church,” as asked by an overture from Louisiana Pres- 
bytery. 

e The Confession of Faith’s pronouncements about 
predestination should not be amended, as requested by 
Brazos Presbytery, despite considerable support for the 
revision. There was evidence that the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee now studying possible revisions might be in- 
clined to sense this widespread sentiment for change. 
Opposition from Brazos was directed to Chapter III, 
Sections III, IV, and VII: 

Ill. By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his 

lory, some men and angels are predestinated unto ever- 

laine life, and others fore-ordained to everlasting death. 
(See page 36) 
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WHEN RECESS CAME, which was infrequently and on hand to answer any questions Commissioners 
of short duration, Commissioners and resource peo- might have) gathered in small groups in the halls or I 
ple (staff members of Church boards and agencies out of doors for visits and/or business discussions. 
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MISSIONARIES who served as Commissioners to the General Assembly: Left to right 
are Robert King (retired); A. Hoyt Miller, Congo; Paul B. Long, Congo; J. W. Allen, 
Congo; G. T. Brown, Korea; Jack Scott, Korea; Lewis H. Lancaster, Japan; W. Mc- 
Elwee Miller, Iran; Langdon Henderlite, Brazil; Keith Crim, Korea; Donnell McCall, 
Japan; and L. W. Moore, Japan, 
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HUNDRED YEAR OLD First Church was packed to the ceil- five-man committee studying revisions of the 
ing for each session. Survey’s Ted Pratt took this photo Book of Church Order. Dr. Fowle’s informal 
from choir loft above the pulpit e AFFABLE JAMES FOWLE mannerisms, which include draping himself over 
of Knoxville’s First Church serves as moderator while Mod- the lectern and expressing himself in witty asides 
erator Howerton sits on front row, this time as member of uttered in monotones, always win his audience. 
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W ELDERS 
int the service of CHRIST 


ASMA ©, SOR 
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ELDERS’ BREAKFAST sponsored by Division of Men’s Work Men’s Council President Mack Blackburn is seen at left 
is traditional event, featured Dr. Marshall C. Dendy (at of Dr. Dendy. From 6:30 A.M. breakfast to 11:15 P.M. 
lectern in left photo) as principal speaker. Assembly night meeting, Commissioners’ Monday was longest day. 








FRONT ROW WOMEN are representatives of Board of important question. @ FEEDING THE 500 was thrice a day 
Women’s Work, ready to make their annual report to task of volunteer committees at First Church. Men are 
the General Assembly. Center scene shows Commission- shown donning caps ready to serve another meal. At 
ers rising to get Moderator’s recognition so they could right, below, men are bringing the food in from S. & W. 
speak, and photo at right shows vote being taken on an Restaurant rather than prepare it in church kitchens. 
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CAMERA CATCHES some of the many men who during 
the six-day meeting take the speaker’s stand to make re- 
ports or voice pro or con opinions. Left to right are: 
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Let’s look at the figures . . . 


1956 
Churches organized 50 
Churches dissolved 27 
Churches in denomination 3,875 
Ministers ordained 146 
Ministers 35353 
Sunday school enrollment 701,854 
Communicants, pastors 829,675 


1957 
68 

14 
3,928 
156 
30454 
717,585 
852,189 


Total net increase in membership for the year: 


9° 


19,161 only 2% 


Membership gain for the previous year had been: 


22,109 














Freedom of the Pulpit Committee meets. 





Rev. Fred R. Stair Jr. of Hickory, N. C.; Rev. James 
E. Fogartie of Charlotte; Rev. J. Reed Miller of Jackson, 
Miss.; and Mr. John T. McVey, Huntington, W. Va. 











TAYLOR MADE IT to the Assembly, in fact all four of them 
did. Dr. Kerr Taylor of Dallas (second from right) is 
shown with preacher sons: Randolph, Alfred, and David. 





Rev. W. L. Wilson and Ruling Elder Marvin Bowling Jr. 
from Richmond. 
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Outgoing Moderator Warns: 


“We need to resist with stout hearts 


any movement, however pious its claims, 


which would weaken or divide us” 


DuRING THE YEAR 
I traveled, mostly 
by air, and includ- 
ing the trip which 
I made to the Far 
East last summer, 
a total of more 
than 60,000 miles. I 
filled engagements 
in all of our six- 
teen Synods. I 
spoke in 71 indi- 
vidual churches, in 10 colleges and universities, 
and in each of our four theological seminaries. I 
delivered a total of 124 sermons and addresses, 
exclusive of those delivered in my own pulpit 
in Dallas. I prepared and recorded on tape ten 
messages for the Protestant Hour. One man who 
had some knowledge of my travel and speaking 
schedule observed that evidently the Moderator 
was making a determined effort to obey St. Paul’s 
injunction, “Let your moderation be known unto 
all men.” 

It meant much to me, and I hope something 
to our World Mission enterprise, to be able to 
visit three of our Far Eastern fields during my 
moderator year. The office which the Birming- 
ham Assembly conferred upon me enabled me 
officially to carry the appreciation of our entire 
church to approximately 125 of our fine staff 
of missionaries, and our fraternal greetings to 
the national Christians of three foreign countries 
—Korea, Japan and Taiwan. The Moderatorship 
undoubtedly gave me an entree and a voice in 
negotiations with the Church in Korea which I 
would not otherwise have had. 

I have been received in all places with unfail- 
ing courtesy and genuine cordiality. The “red 
carpet” of warm hospitality was rolled out for 
me everywhere I went, not only in the Orient, 
but here at home also. I am grateful beyond 


words for the hundreds of invitations which 
came to me to speak and to counsel informally 
with groups of ministers, and laymen. I regret 
that, although I was “on the go” approximately 
two-thirds of the time these past twelve months, 
I was able to accept only a few of the invitations 
which came to me from all over the Church. 

The Session and Congregation of the High- 
land Park Church in Dallas have been most un- 
derstanding and generous. They virtually gave me 
a free rein to be away from my pulpit and from 
my pastoral and administrative duties as much as 
I felt was necessary. | want to record my gen- 
uine appreciation to them, and also to my col- 
leagues on the Staff of the Highland Park Church 
Ww ho assumed extra responsibilities because of my 
absences from the work. I also wish to thank 
our Stated Clerk, Dr. E. C. Scott, and his assist- 
ant, Dr. Archie C. Smith, for their helpfulness 
during the year. 


The State of Our Church 


Rar ME REPORT to you now, regard- 
ing the state of our Church as I have observed 
it during the past year. There are many hearten- 
ing features w hich are most encouraging. The 
pastors of our churches are a wonderful group 
of spiritually minded and sacrificially devoted 
men. Some of them are working under difficult, 
discouraging and frustrating circumstances, and 
merit our intercession. Our ministers are appre- 
ciated by their people, and are, with rare excep- 
tions, happy and content in their work. There 
certainly are vot many who, as one friend put it, 
would hand you a card with the words printed, 
“Have sermon, will travel!” 

The laymen of our churches are more inter- 
ested and active in the life and work of the King- 
dom than I have ever known them to be . Men’s 
Work is going forward in a thrilling manner. 
The great Men’s Convention in Miami last Oc- 
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tober was but a symbol of the developing 
churchmanship of our men. Of course the 
women of our churches continue their magnifi- 
cent loyalty and service. 

I have been inspired in my travels to observe 
the strong emphasis upon evangelism and upon 
church extension in our Presbyteries. New con- 
gregations are springing up all over our Assem- 
bly, and are rapidly coming to full self-support. 
We still have a long way * go in this important 
phase of our w itnessing responsibility, but there 
has been real progress. 

I have been impressed too, with the improve- 
ment in the physical equipment of our churches. 
Many congregations have built entirely new 
plants, and others have greatly improv ed their 
facilities by the erection of additional buildings, 
and by the remodeling and redecorating of older 
ones. This too, is cause for rejoicing, and we 
should be grateful to God for the period of ma- 
terial prosperity which has made this possible. 
It is hoped that the flood of generosity which 
has been poured out for new buildings 1 in recent 
years will be continued and channeled into our 
benevolent causes. Most churches report an en- 
larging membership and increased attendance at 
the church school and worship services. The 
Presbyterian Church in the South is growing 
rapidly i in numbers, in zeal and in effectiveness. 


Of course, all is not “sweetness and light.” There 
are instances of low spiritual vitality, of complacency, 
inertia, and disharmony. Some pastors and congre- 
gations are discouraged and unhappy. I believe, how- 
ever, that the number of these instances is steadily 
decreasing. Our Church is, on the whole, in a state 
of robust health. It is spiritually vibrant, progressive, 
harmonious and enthusiastic. 


The needs and opportunities confronting our 
Church in these days are, of course unprece- 
dented. This country and other lands need our 
evangelical witness as never before. Countless 
millions are spiritually and morally bankrupt, 
and in desperate need of the gospel. Are we ade- 
quate for the task? 

If we Presbyterians are to do our share in 
meeting the need of this hour, we mst have a 
rededication of brains, energy, time, ability, and 
money. Such resources are present in our Church 
in abundance. Let us recognize Christ’s lordship 
over them, and pour them out upon the altar 
without reserve or stint! We must be aggressive, 
imaginative and creative, ready to think new 
ideas and to try new programs and methods in a 
rapidly changing world. 


And if we are to meet the need of this hour we 
must, as a denomination, maintain a strong spirit of 
unity. There are some disquieting signs of a growing 
disunity. If allowed to go unchecked, this divisiveness 





DR. WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT JR., as one of his 


final official acts as Moderator of the 

General Assembly, delivered this Report 

on his year’s activities. We consider 

the message so significant 

that we print it in full and commend it 

to the reading of every Presbyterian.—Editor. 





which is now a wavelet could become a vicious tide 
which would engulf and destroy our Church. 


We must all strive with greater diligence to 
strengthen our basic unity. This does not mean 
that we must achieve complete agreement in all 
matters. That is too much to hope for. What we 
must maintain is our sense of oneness in Christ 
and as Presbyterians, and determine that noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing—shall break it! 


Right to Differ 


Presbyterians certainly have the right to hold 
opposing views. on ecclesiastical matters and on 
controversial social issues. They have the right 
to differ and debate—even to argue—so long as 
they do so in mutual respect, considerateness ‘and 
good will. There is room within the Christian 
fellow ship for a difference of opinion but there 
is no room for bitterness or detraction. 


We have a right to differ, but none of us has the 
right to be disruptive, or to throw suspicion upon 
other committed Christians. Increasingly we must 
learn to disagree without being disagreeable. We 
must learn to hold opinions, however strong, in love, 
forbearance and humility, ready at all times to 
acknowledge our own sinfulness and fallibility be- 
fore God. And we must learn constantly to test our 
views and attitudes by the teachings and spirit of the 
New Testament. 


Ano FINALLY, if we as a Church are 
to be adequate for this hour, we must recommit 
ourselves to Presbyterian polity and procedure. 
A form of individualism and of congregational- 
ism, completely a at variance with historic Presby- 
terianism, is rampant in some areas of our Church. 
There has been, on the part of a few, a tendency 
to neglect or repudiate our constitutional proc- 
esses. 


There have been veiled and open threats against 
the agencies of our Church. Some would deny free- 
dom to the pulpit, and would make personal views 
on social, moral and ecumenical issues a test of a 
man’s fitness to preach the Gospel or to lead a con- 
gregation. Some would, if they could, drive a wedge 
between our teaching and ruling elders. Could any- 
thing more tragic happen to our Church than that? 


There is, on the part of some, an attitude of 
hostility and/or indifference toward the courts 


of our Church, particularly (See next page) 
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—MODERATOR’S REPORT————— 


(From page 35) her highest court, which is dis- 
maying. Of course, no single individual or Session 
is required always to agree with the actions or 
pronouncements of any General Assembly, for 
no Assembly is infallible. But all true Presby te- 
rians will respect our church courts, will take 
their deliverances seriously, and will study them 
carefully and pray erfully. God can and does 
speak through His Church. 

As I see it, there is a great need just now for 
us ministers and ruling elders to refresh our 
minds concerning the principles and procedures 
of our Form of Government, and to recommit 
ourselves to them. There is a need for us to re- 
affirm our ordination vows to work for “the 
peace and unity of the Church,” and to resist 
with stout hearts any movement, however pious 
its claims, which would weaken or divide us be- 
fore a stricken world. 

In the Presbyterian system great and heavy 
responsibilities are committed to ordained pastors 
and ruling elders. The harmony and effectiveness 
of the Church is supremely in our hands. I would 
plead therefore, for a deeper commitment to 
Christ and to our Reformed faith and order. I 
plead for a greater love between us, and for a 
stronger spirit of unity which shall transcend 
our differences and weld us together in one body 
to do the Master’s work. END 


WORK OF THE 98TH 


(From page 29) 








IV. These angels and men, thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; and 
their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished. 


VII. The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to 
the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he ex- 
tendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory 
of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to 
ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious justice. 


“This is not predestination; I am for predestination,” 
charged Dr. John A. MacLean of Melbourne, Fla. 
“This is double predestination, and almost fatalism.” 

@ THE ASSEMBLY DEBATED 22 hours the matter of 
changes in Church law regarding remarriage of di- 
vorced persons. Final action: Adopted and thereby 
sent to Presbyteries (will require approval of three- 
fourths of the 83) changes permitting the pastor to re- 
marry a divorced person where he feels that there is 
present real repentance and real desire to make a new 
beginning. 

Rev. Edwin Walthall of Morrilton, Ark., seemed to 
sum up the sentiments of the majority: “As a Church 
we have too often set ourselves up as judge, forgetting 
our mission as an agent of redemption.” 

e A big boost for intensified use of radio, TV, and 
audio-visuals came with elevation to General Fund 
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Agency status of the Committee charged with these 
responsibilities. The budget was upped to $147,000 for 
the current year and promise given to seek twice that 
sum in 1960. 

e The Assembly called as new Stated Clerk Dr. 
James A. Millard Jr., now on the faculty of Austin 
Theological Seminary. He will succeed Dr. E. C. Scott 
next year when the latter retires after 24 years’ service. 

e We should have at least one missionary for every 
1,000 members at home, the Assembly agreed, in ap- 
proving a World Missions report. Such a goal would 
give us 850 missionaries. Today we have 517. 

e The General Assembly reiterated its backing of 
the $1 per year Every Family Plan for the PresByTE- 
RIAN SURVEY, calling upon all churches not now in the 
Plan to join it. The Commissioners took note of the in- 
crease in subscription from 40,000 to 170,000 within less 
than a year. 

e There was token opposition to the present Equali- 
zation Fund whereby each Church Board and Agency 
puts 5 per cent of its income (actually 5 per cent is 
added to the asking budget to use for this purpose) into 
a pool to help those agencies which do not receive their 
budget quota from the Church. A good case was made 
for retention of the present plan. 

ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON the Assembly was addressed 
by five fraternal delegates from other church bodies, 
introduced by Dr. Walter R. Courtney, chairman of 
the Permanent Committee of Inter-Church Relations. 
They were: Dr. J. Calvin Reid (Presbyterian Church 
USA), Dr. Henry E. Pressly (Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians), Dr. Robert Meneilly (United Presby- 
terian Church), Dr. Justin Vander Kolk (Dutch Re- 
formed Church in America), and New York Attorney 
Charles C. Parlin (National Council of Churches). 

“Whether we become united organically or walk 
down the same road side by side, we must work to- 
gether,” said Dr. Vander Kolk. 

“If to love is the greatest of virtues, then lack of love 
is the greatest of sins,” was the way Dr. Reid put it. 

Attendance of Commissioners at the sessions was 
good. By the rules no Commissioner is to absent himself 
from the meetings without permission of the Modera- 
tor. 

Though as always the majority of the laymen Com- 
missioners were attending their first Assembly, there 
was increasing evidence that more and more Presby- 
teries are adopting the rule of sending a Commissioner 
to two consecutive Assemblies. Naturally a man is bet- 
ter qualified to make a contribution to the meetings 
the second time he attends. 

Also, a number of Sessions are finding it desirable to 
send their pastor as an observer, when he is not a Com- 
missioner. Example of this was Rev. H. Leland Mur- 
phy, pastor of Westminster Church of Springfield, Mo. 
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Why Ometepec 


By MARGUERITE PAYNE BOYCE 


Missionary in Mexico 


Ten ROAD over the 
mountain was rugged and travel hard 
when you rode a mule and drove a 
donkey ahead of you. Nevertheless, 
Captain Carey Brenton, retired briga- 
dier of the Royal British Navy, re- 
fused to turn back even when his 
companions gave up and returned to 


Puebla. He had traveled this trail 
before and knew how rough the 
mountain path was. He knew the hot, 
dry passage through the tropical low- 
lands, as well as the damp, mosquito- 
infested sections through the river 
basins, and he also knew there were 
thousands of Indians and Negroes in 





MEXICO 


that coastal area who had never heard 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Few 
of the people could read, and many 
of those few had never seen a Bible, 
the Word of God. 

The donkey was carrying a load 
of Bibles. Captain Brenton was the 
first colporteur of the American Bible 
Society in southwest Mexico—his 
field, one he himself had chosen, from 
Puebla to Acapulco, up the coast to 
Atoyac and the coffee plantations, 
then back again. Over 500 miles to 
be traveled on foot or on donkey- 
back! 

On the return trip Captain Brenton 
reached Ometepec and could go no 
farther. Malaria and dysentery had 
made him weak beyond travel. Here 
in his last days he gathered the peo- 
ple around him, read the Bible, and 
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prayed. Here the Captain died and 
was buried. His grave is not marked 
and no one knows exactly where it 
is. His personal Bible, the only one 
he had left, was given to young Ra- 
mon Reguera to keep in case any of 
the Captain’s family should ask for it. 

Ramon wrapped the Bible up and 
put it away in a safe place, for he had 
been told by a priest that he was not 
educated enough to read it. He did 
read the notes written in pen by the 
Captain himself though. “The en- 
trance of thy word giveth light” was 
written on the first page, and through- 
out the Bible prayers for southwest 
Mexico were written in the margins. 
Shortly before he died Carey Bren- 
ton had written in his Bible, “Lord 
Jesus, I do solemnly place the whole 
hope of evangelizing West Mexico 
in Thy hands. Work out all the de- 
tails.” 

For over 30 years the Bible was 
kept in a “safe place” and it seemed 
as though the Captain’s prayer was 
not heard. 
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Seen WALLACE, 4a 
Presbyterian US mission school in 
Chilpancingo, offered scholarships to 
boys and girls from rural areas who 
could make their way to the school. 
Jose Munez and his sister Lupe first 
went the six days’ journey on donkey- 
back from Ometepec to the town 
where they could get a bus to Chil- 
pancingo and the Institute. Before all 
church schools were closed by the 
government in 1934, several other 
Ometepec boys and girls followed 
Jose and Lupe to the Institute for a 
year or more of study. But none was 
outstanding, and only Jose and Lupe 
became interested in the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Both of them became 
teachers. 

Miss Alice McClelland was a 
teacher at Institute Wallace. When 
the school was closed she packed up 
bag, baggage, and books and became 
one of the outstanding rural mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Church. Her 
former pupils were scattered all over 
the states of Guerrero and Morelos, 
and because she was dearly loved by 
all of them, their homes were open to 
her wherever. she went. In 1948 Miss 
Alice visited Jose and Lupe in Ome- 
tepec. It was a purely friendly visit, 
but while there she was plainly told 
that she was not wanted in town by 
Roman Catholic leaders. After three 
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days, she left Ometepec burdened 
with the desperate need of the people 
for both a physical and a spiritual 


ministry. 
w «i © 

Up in the mountains, about eight 
hours by horseback from Ometepec, 
are the Amusgo Indians, living as 
their forefathers lived before them, 
and speaking for the most part only 
their ancient Amusgo dialect. In 1943 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators sent a 
young couple, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, 
to reduce the language to writing and 
to translate the Bible into Amusgo. In 
their travels into and out of the re- 
gion, they saw the great need at 
Ometepec and often prayed for some- 
one to go there with the Gospel. Mr. 
Stewart was not a doctor but he 
could not remain indifferent to the 
human suffering around him. Before 
he realized it, he was spending more 
time treating the sick than in trans- 
lating God’s Word. 

In 1949 Mr. and Mrs, Stewart went 
to Mexico City for the birth of their 
fourth child. Also in Mexico City 
waiting for their fourth child were 
the J. R. Boyces. Dr. Boyce had just 
received his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Mexico and he and Mr. Stew- 
art spent hours talking of the great 
need for medical and evangelistic 
mission work in and around Omete- 
pec. 
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The Mexico Mission had long con- 
templated opening another hospital 
whenever a doctor became available. 
With the coming of Dr. Boyce, the 
question of where became paramount. 
The Boyces spent several months 
traveling up and down the state of 
Guerrero; other missionaries surveyed 
other areas; national leaders were 
asked for recommendations. There 
were many opinions and many hours 
were spent in discussion. Ometepec 
was mentioned many times and al- 
ways the great need was recognized. 
But it was “too inaccessible,” the road 


to the outside world is passable only 
six months in the year; building 
would be difficult and expensive be- 
cause of the high cost of materials 
and freight; it was “too isolated.” 

Eventually it was decided that the 
Boyces and the Woods should try 
living in Ometepec for a year, at the 
end of which time the final decision 
would be made. The two families had 
a hard year in Ometepec, but they 
were certain the Lord wanted the 
new mission station and the hospital 
there. Others knew of other places 
of great need where building and 
living would be easier. Again there 
was much discussion. Just before the 
vote was taken the Mission stood to 
sing: 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt, 

Oh, may Thy will be mine, 

Into Thy hands of love, 

I would my all resign. 

Through sorrow or through joy, 
Conduct me as Thine own, 

And help me still to say, 

My Lord, Thy will be done. 


When the vote was cast, it was unani- 
mous for Ometepec. 
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Wx DID we go to Ome- 
tepec? We can only say, “The Lord 
sent us there in answer to prayer.” 

In the little house being used as a 
church until the congregation can 
build one of its own, there is printed 
in large letters over the pulpit the 
verse Captain Brenton wrote on the 
first page of his Bible, “The entrance 
of thy word giveth light.” The use of 
this verse was suggested by Ramon 
Reguera, the one who kept the Cap- 
tain’s Bible in a “safe place” for 30 
years without reading it. 

Today both Mr. Wood and Dr. 
Boyce are pilots. In a Piper Cub 
named “The Messenger” they fly to 
many villages in Captain Brenton’s 
former field to treat the sick and to 
preach the Good News of Jesus, the 
Saviour. Today, Dr. Reguera, a den- 
tist in Ometepec, reads the Book he 
so long kept in a “safe place,” and is 
one of the leaders in the Presbyterian 
Church. With Mr. Wood he often 
visits the villages to encourage people 
to learn to read so they can read the 
Word of God. 

Truly, God is “working out all the 
details” in answer to Captain Bren- 
ton’s prayers and those of many 
others. END 
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HYMN 
OF THE 
MONTH 





“O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 


Author, Katherine Lee Bates, 1904 


O Beautiful for Spacious Skies 


O beautiful for spacious skies, for amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountains majesties above the fruited plain! 

America! America! God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood from sea to shining 
sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat across the wilderness! 
America! America! God mend thine every flaw, 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved in liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country loved, and mercy more 
than life! 

America! America! May God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness and every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream that sees, beyond the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood from sea to shining 
sea! 


A GOOD HYMN is something more than a 
good tune or a good text. It is something more than a 
melody that haunts us or a set of lines that strike our 
fancy. A hymn that lives somehow manages to express 
the inmost thoughts and aspirations of men far better 
than they can express them for themselves; it somehow 
manages to become the voice of Everyman. Certainly 
this hymn has become the voice of every American. 

Katherine Lee Bates, the author, made a trip from 
New England to Denver in the summer of 1893. En 
route she visited the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
and saw the sparkling “alabaster city” that is mentioned 
in stanza four. In Colorado she journeyed up Pike’s 
Peak and there, on the summit, the opening lines of the 
hymn formed themselves in her mind. 

What did she see as she made this journey and gazed 
from Pike’s Peak at what she called “the sea-like ex- 
panse of fertile country spreading away so far under 
the ample skies”? She saw not only what her physical 
eye registered; she saw also with a mental eye that 
interpreted the scene and read in it the whole expanse 
of American history. She who was a descendant of 
Clement Bates, settler in Massachusetts in 1635, a 
granddaughter of a president of Middlebury College, 
a daughter of a New England Congregationalist minis- 
ter, a pupil of the great teacher Alice Freeman Palmer, 
saw the panorama of America through the golden hues 
of the American dream. 


Tune, MATEeRNA 
Samuel A. Ward, 1882 


> DREAMERS, LIKE EGGHEADS, have been suspect in our 
nation in recent years, but dreamers were the ones who 
discovered this new land, who gave their lives to es- 
tablish a colony, who fought for principles they held 
dearer than life itself, who wrote laws that established 
these principles in the lives of our people. 

For a time it was popular to scorn the Puritans, to 
belittle their contributions, to exaggerate their foibles 
and mistakes. Recently, however, we have begun to 
re-evaluate their dream, to realize that we still live on 
spiritual vigor inherited from them. Professor Ralph 
Barton Perry of Harvard has warned that those who 
reject Puritan spiritual principles and ideas of democ- 
racy must be prepared to accept in some degree one or 
more of their opposites. These opposites are not at- 
tractive to the devout Christian for they include frivo- 
lous disregard for moral questions, a confusion of 
values, a lack of principle, a complacent self-satisfac- 
tion, a reckless indifference to the true well-being of 
one’s neighbor. Certainly this is not a choice array of 
virtues. It is better to dream the Puritan’s dream than 
to accept any of these opposites. 


® eT us see the elements of the Puritan’s, dream in 
the hymn. Miss Bates recalls the “stern, impassioned 
stress” of the feet that beat a thoroughfare for freedom 
across the wilderness. No one who has read of the 
heroic trek of the pioneers over the Cumberlands, 
down the Ohio, up the Missouri, across the plains and 
deserts of the West, can forget these stern impassioned 
feet. Unfortunately our children today get a criminally 
distorted view of these great events in our history as 
they see only the lawlessness and license of the pioneer 
saga on film and are given so little impression of the 
faith and fortitude of our forefathers. 

Several years ago Coronet magazine published a 
series of beautiful scenes illustrating the separate 
phrases of this hymna. This prompted me to suggest to 
children of our choirs the making of scrapbooks or 
murals with similar pictures. This was a rewarding 
project. Perhaps some family groups would be inter- 
ested in working together on such a venture this 
month. Find pictures of skies, grain, mountains, fruited 
plains, pilgrims, brotherhoods, and discuss the signifi- 
cance of the hymn and memorize it as you work on 
the pictures. Such a book could take its place with 
family worship materials at the table and lead to the 
singing of the hymn as a part of family devotions. 

—HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
Decatur, Georgia 
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The 1957 Emphasis on 


Christian Citizenship 
Points Up that the 
Church Needs to Be — 


Shocked Into Action 


ai GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
appears to have been providentially 
led in selecting the emphases for the 
three-year FORWARD WITH CHRIST pro- 
gram. In 1955 the emphasis was 
“Christian Faith”; in 1956, “Christian 
Family Life”; and last year, “Christian 
Citizenship.” These emphases were 
designed to support the idea of Christ 
as our Saviour, our Teacher, and our 
Lord. These emphases were most 
timely. 

The Christian faith is being tested 
today. Ethnic religions are being re- 
activated to the point of becoming 
missionary in spirit. Uncommitted 
peoples are looking for worthy fruits 
of the various faiths. Therefore, it 
was good that our Church should give 
special thought to our Christian Faith. 

Then we gave emphasis to Christian 
Family Life. At a time when so many 
homes are disintegrating, it is impor- 
tant that we consider our responsibil- 
ities in maintaining Christian faith and 
life in the home. 

The third year emphasis on Chris- 
tian Citizenship was no less important. 
In a time of world revolution the 
Christian must give intelligent and 
dedicated leadership in his responsi- 
bilities as a citizen, if our world is to 
be spared another holocaust. 

It will be remembered that the basic 
objectives in this emphasis were set 
forth as follows: 


1. To lead every person into an in- 
creasing discovery and under- 
standing of the meaning and de- 
mands of Christian Citizenship 
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upon individuals and groups and 
into active commitment to ful- 
fill these demands. 

2. To lead individuals and groups 
to discover the character of the 
communities in which they live 
and the ways in which such com- 
munities can be made more 
Christian. 

3. To make clearer how the Church 
can lead the individual to be- 
come a better Christian citizen 
and what such citizens, working 
through the Church and using 
the resources of the Church, can 
do toward making our commu- 
nities more Christian. 


Looking back on the observance of 
the emphasis last year, let us try to 
give an evaluation of its effectiveness. 


Channels and Materials 


A special committee of the Inter- 
Board Adult Council, working on 
plans for the emphasis three years 
prior to 1957, helped design the adult 
programs of the Church to accom- 
plish the objectives listed above. 

Monthly programs for the men and 
women during last year were built 
around the same topic and dealt with 
some phase of Christian citizenship. 
Rallies, conferences, and training 
schools gave special attention to this 
emphasis. The Women of the Church 
use Thus Saith the Lord by Balmer 
Kelly and Jesus and Citizenship by 
Ernest Trice Thompson for circle 
and intensive Bible study. 

The study book for use during 


Church Extension season, entitled 
Christians Are Citizens, was prepared 
by the Division of Christian Rela- 
tions. A special series of thirteen radio 
programs entitled “Where We Live” 
was produced by the Division of Ra- 
dio and Television to supplement the 
emphasis. These programs dealt with 
various community problems.* A 
number of pamphlets and guides were 
prepared for supplementary purposes 
during the year of emphasis. 

Pioneer and Senior young people 
used the theme “Who Is My Broth- 
er?” and also the interdenominational 
theme, “Christ, the Church and Race.” 
Graded Lesson materials for children 
and youth likewise supported the em- 
phasis on Christian Citizenship. 

Articles in EArNest Worker, PREs- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY, PRESBYTERIAN AC- 
TION, and independent church papers 
presented various aspects of the em- 
phasis. The Men’s Convention in 
Miami gave large place to the empha- 
sis late in the year. Perhaps no em- 
phasis has ever been planned more 
thoroughly than this one. There was 
a wonderful spirit of co-operation on 
the part of Boards and Agencies of 
the Church. 


What of the Response? 


What sort of response was evoked 
from the churches? What have we to 
show for the time, effort, and expense 
involved in this enterprise? On the 


* Also produced with the co-operation of 
the Division of Radio and Television was a 
filmstrip with recorded narration, entitled 
“Discovering My Community.” 
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basis of reports from agencies of the 
Church and representative leaders in 
the Presbyteries and local churches 
certain conclusions can be drawn: 


i. Churches generally observed the 
year of emphasis with a degree of 
faithfulness to suggested programs 
and studies. In quite a number of 
cases controversial topics were not 
confronted. Ministers generally kept 
the emphasis in mind as they planned 
the year’s sermons. 

2. In many cases definite activities 
resulted from the study of Christian 
social responsibilities. For example, 
one church Session in Tennessee re- 
quested their pastor to lead them in a 
thorough study of their commitment 
as Christian citizens, In Mississippi a 
healthy study of local municipal elec- 
tions grew out of the emphasis on 
citizenship. In Virginia one church 
Session took the leadership in a com- 
munity council for the purpose of 
combating juvenile delinquency and 
of promoting good will in the com- 
munity. This is indicative that in 
many cases the year’s emphasis will 
continue to promote greater concern 
for a Christian community. 

3. Churches will need to continue 
pressing for a Christian approach to 
and concern for community prob- 
lems. The church calendar affords an 
opportunity in January and in July 
for doing this. 


What of Criticism? 


An effort has been made to dis- 
cover weaknesses of the year’s em- 
phasis. A. summary of criticisms re- 
ceived from the churches includes the 
following: 


1. The emphasis was over-empha- 
sized. Some leaders said that a seasonal 
emphasis rather than a year-wide em- 
phasis would have been better. 

2. The programs planned and ma- 
terials produced were too controver- 
sial. When this was felt to be the case, 
other programs and materials were 
used so that citizenship was presented 
in more general terms and was more 
devotional in tone. For example, love 
for neighbor was presented without 
identifying the neighbor or pin-point- 
ing the implications of such a virtue. 

3. A third criticism found the pro- 
grams “too general,” “too canned,” 
and “too elementary.” In such cases, 
the programs were either set aside 
or supplemented by material dealing 
more helpfully with local community 
problems. 
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“I didn’t realize the job of Assistant Organist would be like this.” 


What Needs? 


From a study of the replies of local 
church leaders it is obvious that cer- 
tain needs are fairly common. Among 
them: 


1. A need to be shocked into ac- 
tion. In Deep South communities peo- 
ple are aware that the situation is 
bad. Action taken may be negative 
if not unchristian, but there is no 
complacency. In those communities 
that are “civilized” there is often a 
spirit of self-satisfaction akin to Phar- 
isaism. 

2. A need to recognize the de- 





TODAY 


In the quiet of the evening, 
While the night is on the way, 

At the hour of falling twilight 
Now I ponder passing day. 


The beauty of this eve is mine. 
There might not be tomorrow. 

I know the joys that I have now, 
The restful peace, no sorrow. 


But what another day might bring 
Who can tell along life’s way? 

So I pause to thank the Father 
For the blessings of today. 


—NELLIE MYERS 
Richmond, Virginia 





mands of the Gospel in life’s relation- 
ships. Perhaps the emphasis during 
1958 on The Church will help in 
meeting this need. Many church peo- 
ple have little conception of the scope 
of God’s redemption in Christ, or of 
the Church’s place in it. 

3. A need to learn that attitudes 
can be changed and are changed by 
both comtemplation and action. In 
other words as action is begun in the 
name of Christ, attitudes and under- 
standing mature. Faith too is involved 
here. The Church’s potential to get 
things done by the power of the 
Spirit has scarcely been touched. 

4. A need for a down-to-earth un- 
derstanding of and approach to com- 
munity problems. In most churches 
there are willing hearts and hands 
waiting only for practical suggestions 
on where to begin and what to do. 
Too often the problem into which 
the church member walks is one 
which he is ill-equipped to confront 
realistically as a Christian. 

In retrospect, the year’s emphasis 
has been rewarding. Programs and 
materials were in the right direction. 
To be of lasting value, however, the 
principles of Christian Citizenship 
must be consistently presented 
through the channels of education 
and emphasis given during the special 
seasons on the church calenaar. In 
matters of responsible Christian Citi- 
zenship the Church has a long way to 
go, but on this road the Church must 
dare to travel. END 
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New Carr Book 
Honors McLaughlin 


GLORIOUS RIDE 
by James McLeod Carr. Church 
and Community Press. 156 pp. 
$2.50. 

With an intriguing title like that of 
his former book, Bright Future, Dr. 
Carr invites the reader to take a 
really glorious ride in his story of 
Henry Woods McLaughlin. 

Simply told with many human in- 
terest incidents of life in country and 
city pastorates, Glorious Ride builds 
up to the crowning period of Dr. 
McLaughlin’s life, the 21 years which 
he served as Director of Country 
Church for the Presbyterian Church 
US. 

In his last and longest pastorate, 
New Providence Church in the Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia, Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin gained a wide reputation as 
a country preacher who ministered 
not only to the spiritual needs of his 
flock, but also aided in large measure 
farm and economic problems of all 
kinds. “Nothing,” he said to his con- 
gregation, “that pertains to your wel- 
fare is foreign to me. One of his 
precepts, “If the people will not come 
to the church, the church must go to 
the people,” gives in a nutshell a di- 
rective for all who labor in the cause 
of Church Extension. 

“Little jet” sketches by the author 
amusingly picture the moves of Nelle 
and Henry, each time taking a larger 
family—nine children by the time 
they moved to Richmond. The scenic 
cover design is by Claire Randall. 

The author, as secretary of Town 
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and Country Church and formerly a 
pastor in Clarke County, Virginia, 
thus has followed in the footsteps of 
McLaughlin who “reached the un- 
reached, within reach and beyond 
reach.” Dr. Carr’s purpose in writing 
this book, “is to present a biographi- 
cal interpretation of the struggle ex- 
perienced by the Rural Church Move- 
ment through the years, leading to 
full acceptance by the Church at 
large.” 
—SUSAN HOGE 
Richmond, Va. 


THE AGED 

SOCIETY 
by Joseph T. Drake. Ronald 
Press Company. 431 pp. $5.50. 

Add to the list of Presbyterian au- 
thors the name of Ruling Elder Joseph 
T. Drake, now professor of sociology 
at Davidson College. 

Intended as a college text, this book 
contains a wealth of information on 
the aged and is a valuable reference 
book for those working with, or con- 
cerned about, older adults. Particular 
emphasis is given to economic prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps the most discouraging fact 
brought out was that a careful test 
seemed to show “no significant dif- 
ference in the adjustments in old age” 
between long-time church members 
and those who have never been mem- 
bers. Something seemingly has been 
lacking in the covenant community! 

—ARTHUR FIELD 


Department of Adult Work 


IN AMERICAN 


COMPLETE BOOK OF 
HOUSE PLANTS 
by Andree Vilas Grabe. Ran- 
dom House, Inc. 128 pp. $2.95. 

Indoor gardening is booming in 
America as never before. Homes, 
churches, offices, even factories, are 
using house plants in ever greater 
profusion and variety. Republic Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas employs four 
full-time gardeners to care for the 
plants used to decorate the bank 
lobby, offices, employee restaurants, 
and other facilities. 

This new book is the best we have 
seen on this interesting subject. 
Lavishly illustrated, organized for 
easy reference, it meets a long stand- 
ing demand. Here in one book are 
descriptions of 275 plants, plus the 
facts on how to grow them: soil, 
watering, light, pests, and propaga- 
tion. 

—WILLIAM THOMPSON 
Richmond, Va. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
by Evelyn Anthony. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 312 pp. $3.95. 

The Literary Guild chose this 
for its April offering and in doing so 
made a _ happy selection. Miss 
Anthony has produced an unusually 
fine historical novel and again demon- 
strated her skill as a writer. 

Neither Victoria, who is arrogant, 
stubborn, utterly lacking in imagina- 
tion and unable to love anybody but 
Albert for whom her passion is al- 
most pathological, nor Albert, who is 
sensitive, conscientious, proud, dull, 
and suffers from a sense of guilt be- 
cause he never can return his wife’s 
love, is an attractive subject. And yet, 
Miss Anthony is so skillful that one 
finds oneself completely caught up 
in their lives and problems and really 
caring what happens to them. 

The author has wisely restricted 
herself to the story of the years from 
Victoria’s ascension to the throne to 
Albert’s death, and she has built the 
book on sound research and _ solid 
characterization. Her minor charac- 
ters are as vividly alive as Victoria 
and Albert. Of these, my favorite is 
the rascally Irishman, Lord Palmer- 
ton. 

Though we all know the story, this 
novel can be highly recommended. 

—M. B. A. HOWELL 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Presbyterian SURVEY 
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GOD’S WORLD IN MOTION: 


(A Family Resource Book) 
Edited by Marie Rose Remmel 
and illustrated by Dorothy E. 
Jones. Christian Education Press 
and Pilgrim Press, 1958. 96 pp. 


Parents and leaders of children— 
especially of children who ask deep 
questions—w ill welcome this help in 
taking a scientific look at many of 
the everyday phases of our outdoor 
world. The titles of three major sec- 
tions of the book—“Strictly for Par- 
ents,’ “Movements in Nature,” and 
“The Family Worships,”’—are quite 
suggestive of the content. 

The informational section covers in 
separate chapters the movements of 
Air, of Water, of Land, of a Tree, 
and of Man. Along with the other 
materials in each of these chapters, 
there is practical help under the head- 
ing “For the Family to Do Together.” 
Families will find packed into this 
booklet leads to good vacation fun 
and a wealth of resources for learn- 
ing and enjoying together the gifts 
that surround us in God’s outdoor 
world, especially in the summertime. 

—ANNIE LAURIE NEWTON 
Department of 
Children’s Work 


LUTHER’S WORKS, VOL. 31, 

CAREER OF THE REFORMER, 
Part | edited by Harold J. 
Grimm, Muhlenberg Press. 416 
pp., $5. 


In the 55-volume American Edition 
of Luther’s Works, three volumes are 
planned wherein it will be possible to 
trace the career of the reformer in 
his own words, from the Ninety-Five 
Theses until his death. The first in- 
stallment is in this volume and traces 
the career of Luther in that crucial 
period 1517-1520 by means of Lu- 
ther’s disputations, treatises, letters, 
sermons, and preface to a book. 

The way to know the Reformation 
is to study the primary material. In 
this volume are over 400 pages of the 
most important documents dealing 
with the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion. Only about 50 pages of these 
documents have been available in En- 
glish before. We have here not only 
the well-known Ninety-Five Theses, 
but for the first time in English, Lu- 
ther’s 175-page explanation of the 
theses. 

The documents make this book. 
But the Introduction to the Career of 
the Reformer, to this early part of 
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Luther’s career, and to the individual 

documents, are worth the price of the 

book. The reader will know the early 

Luther firsthand and will know where 

to go in secondary sources for guid- 

ance. This volume is not only good, 
it is useful and usable. 

—T. WATSON STREET 

Austin Presbyterian 

Theological Seminary 


PAPA REMEMBERS ME 
by J. Boyce Nelson. Vantage 
Press, Inc. 117 pp. $2.95. 


This is a reflection of a joyous 
childhood due to Christian parentage. 
Papa Remembers Me relates the 
wealth of spiritual riches gleaned 
from the home where a father, strong 
in wisdom, leads his flock to greater 
understanding of God’s Word for 
their lives. This heritage bespeaks the 
covenantal relationship founded by 
God with Abraham and his people: 
“,. 1 will establish a covenant with 
thee and thy seed after thee for an 
everlasting covenant.” (Genesis 17:7.) 

Mr. Nelson in a chatty and lively 
manner has produced a pronounce- 
ment or calling to all parents to ac- 
knowledge their place in the Chris- 
tian nurture of their young ones. 
Though the book reflects days of pa- 
ternal leadership as the sole authority 
in the home, it does give positive as- 
pects of guidance. This book declares 
that the development of character, 
Christian growth, and a lively sense 
of belonging begins at home. 

—MRS. DAVID MAXWELL 
Hogansville, Ga. 


PRAISE HIM 
by Roy Ringwald. 
Press. 107 pp. $2.25 


Shawnee 


A collection of 42 anthems covering 
the church year and general usage for 
Soprano—Alto—Bass arrangements, 
this may be just the thing for many 
youth choirs or adult choirs that face 
the “no tenor” problem. In general 
the calibre of music is good, the voice 
parts simple but not trite, most of the 
accompaniments within the capabili- 
ties of the average organist. The selec- 
tions themselves range from the very 
familiar (“O Come, O Come, Eman- 
ual”) to such as William Billings’ 
“Summer Days.” Most of the anthems 
are hymn-like in structure, without 
solo passages. 

—JOHN FE. WILLIAMS 
Flora Macdonald College 




















Dead Sea [= jssiinwemns 
Scrolls = 8, Sea 
and the eae 
Living SS. | 
Church 755 | 

Carl i os 
G. Howie 


What do the Qumran discover- 
ies mean for the Christian? 

As interest in the Dead Sea 
scrolls increases, many laymen seek 
answers to the controversial ques- 
tions that have been raised. 

Writing as a scholar who is an 
active pastor, Carl G. Howie pro- 
duces a readable, up-to-date ex- 
planation of the significance of 
the scrolls. While emphasizing the 
importance of these findings, Dr. 
Howie rejects earlier sensational 
interpretations of their meaning. 

Excellent for individual read- 
ing, or for group study. $2.50 


The Crown Tree 


LeGette Blythe, best-selling au- 
thor of Bold Galilean, pictures 
the stirring years when the Chris- 
tian Church was born. This is a 
novel about the men and women 
who built the Church—and their 
compelling vision of their Lord 
and Saviour. $3.50 


Presbyterian Book Stores 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia 
118 W. Fifth St., 

Charlotte, N. C. (no mail orders) 


Pleased send books as marked: 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Living Church @ $2.50 





_The Crown Tree @ $3.50 
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Address 


[-] cash [] charge 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


What Does the 
Curriculum Study Report 
Say to Our Church? 


YOU 


Should Share in 
This Exploration 


By RACHEL HENDERLITE 


Director of Educational Research 
Board of Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


HAT pDoEs the Curriculum 
W sess Report say to our 

Church? After nearly six 
months’ opportunity to analyze the 
Report, what do our people see as its 
implications to our education pro- 
gram? This is to report on the prog- 
ress being made in our effort to arrive 
at an enlightened answer to that sig- 
nificant question. 

Great interest has been manifest in 
the Report, titled “Christian Educa- 
tion Within the Covenant Com- 
munity—the Church,” and in the cur- 
riculum improvement program now 
under way. Articles about both of 
these appeared in the April issues of 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and Pressy- 
TERIAN Action. This is a report of 
definite actions being taken to plumb 
the depths of the Report, and a re- 
iteration of the invitation to the 
Church to participate wholeheartedly 
in this study. 

Several things are now taking place 
that will be of interest: 

(1) Research and experimentation 
with curriculum materials, 
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(2) Preparation for “action re- 
search” in a few representative local 
churches, and 

(3) Study and consultation on a 
number of problems related to the 
curriculum of Christian education. 

Let us describe each of these dif- 
ferent ventures briefly 

Before going farther, however, we 
would point out that the Curriculum 
Study Report is a “study report” and 
nothing more. The Board of Chris- 
tian Education received this report 
from the Curriculum Study Com- 
mittee in the fall of 1957 and com- 
mended it to the Church for study 
to see what it might mean if adopted 
as a basis for the educational work of 
the Church. Thus zo decision has 
been made to enter into the produc- 
tion of a “new curriculum” such as 
has been and is being produced in 
certain other Protestant denomina- 
tions. Much work remains to be done 
before such a decision can be made, 
and it is not yet clear what the out- 
come will be. 

Two large questions must be taken 


into account in the decision: (1) On 
the basis of the present research pro- 
gram what would a desirable new 
curriculum be like? and (2) are suf- 
ficient funds available in the Church 
to bring it into being? However, 
some of the necessary work is now 
under way on the basis of which final 
decisions can be made. 


Experimental Curriculum 
Materials 


In the first place, the Board of 
Christian Education has instructed its 
staff to work out a tentative curricu- 
lum design (a description of a total 
curriculum for the Church) and to 
create some experimental units of 
study and work, and then to try these 
out in a number of churches. The 
purpose is to see whether these 
“units” are usable in churches of the 
various kinds we have, with the 
leadership and facilities we have or 
can develop, and whether they will 
actually enable the Church to move 
into a greater understanding of God’s 
revelation of Himself to His people, 
and to respond to this revelation as 
the Covenant People of God here in 
this world where we have been placed 
by Him to live out our lives. 

In order to accomplish this the 
Board has established a Committee on 
Curriculum Materials composed of 
about 40 educators, theologians, min- 
isters, and laymen—some of these 
from the staff, some from the staffs 
of other Boards, and some from the 
Church at large—to work out this 
experimental curriculum design. This 
committee has been at work on this 
assignment since January, 1958, and 
hopes that before this statement gets 
into print it will have something like 
a design or pattern for the curricu- 
lum materials it would like to experi- 
ment with during the coming 
months, 


Research Churches 


In the second place, the staff with 
the assistance of an advisory council 
is selecting a small number of 
churches (now set at six to ten) rep- 
resentative of our denomination in 
size, location, and type of member- 
ship and facilities, who might con- 
sider themselves “research churches” 
for the purpose of this curriculum 
improvement program. These 
churches will over a period of months 
carry on a program of what is known 
as “action research.” Action research 
differs from laboratory research and 
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experimentation in that it deals with 
people in creative action rather than 
materials that can be put in test tubes. 
The outcomes anticipated are in 
terms of relationships and deepened 
understandings and commitments, 
which cannot be measured precisely 
and which occur in the very process 
of carrying on the research itself. 

The procedure in these “research 
churches” will be something like this. 
With the help of the Curriculum 
Study Report and other resources 
these churches will examine their 
own program of study, worship, and 
work, and will select those areas of 
their church life in which they see 
most clearly the need for improve- 
ment or those spots where they can 
see the possibility of creative work. 
Then with the assistance of the 
Board of Christian Education and 
other Boards and Agencies of the 
Church they will plan the directions 
in which they would like to move 
and possible ways of carrying out 
their plans and dreams. Careful rec- 
ords will be kept and careful evalua- 
tions made throughout their endeavor, 
in order that the results of their ex- 
perimentation may be made available 
to the Church as a whole. 


Study of Particular Problems 


In addition to these two major ap- 
proaches to curriculum research sev- 
eral groups of persons are engaged 
in studying particular problems that 
must be taken into account as we 
work, 

One group is studying the matter 
of leadership training, aware that 
whatever is done in the Church will 
depend in large part on the kind of 
leaders that are available or that can 
be developed. Programs of leadership 
research now under way in industry, 
in public education, in the armed 
services seem to offer insights that 
can be appropriated by the Church 
to the extent that they are in harmony 
with the basic convictions of the 
Christian Church about the nature of 
man, 

A group is working on the stages 
of growth in individuals, to discover 
what they can about the way individ- 
uals at different levels of maturity 
may be brought to face the revelation 
of God and respond to it. 

A group is delving into the ques- 
tion of the appropriate “organizing 
principle” for the curriculum of the 
Christian Church, by which all the 


factors that go to make up a curricu- 
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Is the Church’s educational program 
what it ought to be? 
But before you answer that one, here 


1) What is the nature of the faith 
the Church seeks to impart? 
2) What kind of curriculum could 


Piercing questions these, that call 

for enlightened answers. 

The Curriculum Study Report now 
before the Church points toward possible 
answers. Special committees, 

select churches, and our people as a 

whole are called upon to share in this 
significant exploration. 


are two more: 


best serve this end? 








lum design can be brought together 
in a whole which reflects the true 
nature of our faith. 

Another group is seeking to dis- 
cover the form in which the litera- 
ture of the curriculum would be most 
useful to the Church. 

Still another group is re-examining 
the findings of the “Re-study of Re- 
ligious Education” undertaken in our 
church in 1946 under the leadership 
of Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill for their con- 





QUOTE 


W™ HER ARMs around her father’s 
neck, Mary was speaking words 
of endearment to him. But her mother 
noticed that over her father’s shoulder 
she was sticking out her tongue at her 
brother Tom. The mother said, “Take 
your arms down from your father’s 
neck, Mary; your father loves Tom 
as much as he loves you, and you 
can’t stick out your tongue at your 
brother and love your father.” When 
you hurl your curses, by word or 
deed, at those of another race or class, 
you must take your arms from around 
the neck of God. 
—Louis H. Evans in MAKE 
YOUR FAITH WORK 
(The Fleming H. Revell 
Company). 





tribution to. this present program of 
curriculum improvement. 

In the meantime many individuals 
and groups throughout the Church 
are studying the Curriculum Study 
Report itself and reporting their find- 
ings to the Office of Educational Re- 
search. Some of these groups are 
highly specialized groups such as 
ministers and directors of Christian 
education in their annual retreats, 
children or youth workers or work- 
ers in Campus Christian Life meeting 
to consider their particular responsi- 
bilities, committees of Christian edu- 
cation in Synods and Presbyteries. 
Others are more general a 
leadership classes, faculties of schools 
and colleges, whole congregations. 
Reports from these groups are being 
studied by working committees and 
appropriated as they have bearing on 
the process of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

Many people are seeing this period 
of Protestant church life as a period 
of great creativity, when it may be 
possible for the churches to develop 
a curriculum of Christian education 
that both expresses the real meaning 
of the Christian faith and utilizes 
fundamental insights into the process 
of teaching and learning as we have 
not been able to do before. If this 
should be possible in our own de- 
nomination it will be because the en- 
tire Church sees the importance of 
this task and is willing to give its 
attention to the task of bringing it 
into being. END 
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“So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” (Psalm 90:12) 


Bice ONE of us is grow- 
ing older. This message is not just 
for the so-called “mature citizens,” for 
to advance from 20 to 30 or from 40 
to 50 may present almost as many 
problems as to move from 70 to 80. 
Unless we are destined to die young, 
all of us will grow old. We need not 
boast, “This will never happen to 
me!” As the ancient philosopher Sen- 
eca put it, “Old age is an incurable 
disease.” 

Most of us look forward to old 
age with dread. We find it difficult to 
say with Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which 
the first was made.” 


Someone said the most provoking 
thing about the younger generation is 
to realize you are no longer a part of 
it! So our age has put a premium on 
youth. Youth, we say, is the time of 
joy, of romance, of real living. We 
try to camouflage old age, an attempt 
which can be both ludicrous and piti- 
ful. With much dyeing of hair and 
remolding of contours, with face-lift- 
ing operations and gland surgery, we 
embark with the old Spanish explorer 
on the search for the fountain of 
youth. No wonder the book, Look 
Younger, Live Longer was destined to 
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be a bestseller in our decade. Many 
today make their theme: “Backward, 
turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight! Make me a child again, just for 
to-night!” The people who make that 
their prayer in a sense already have it 
answered, for it reveals a very child- 
ish outlook on life! 

God made everything beautiful in 
its time. He made us for the latter 
part of life, as well as for youth. Old 
age can be the best of all. One of my 
favorite columnists has promised to 
write a book with the title: Look 
Older, Live Shorter! About how we 
look he wrote, “When Milton wrote 
of the ‘human face divine’ he was not 
thinking of a magazine cover girl. 

“The face of anyone over 20 should 
be a luminous record of spiritual his- 
tory. A mature face should be a battle- 
field, with lines marking victory and 
achievement. 

The world needs people who look 
older because they are older, and can 
bring mature power of mind to the 
enterprise of living, thus making it 
more than a high school prom.” 

George MacDonald said, “Age is 
not all decay; it is the ripening, the 
swelling of the fresh life within, that 
withers and bursts the husks.” Some 
find it a time of ripening, but others 
of drying up. We all grow old, but we 


By WILLIAM B. WARD 


Paster, Grace Covenant Church 
Richmond, Va. 


do not grow old alike. I shall mention 
first three dangers of growing older; 
next, three blessings of growing older, 
and then three of the secrets of how 
to grow older. 


Three dangers 


1. First is the danger of losing in- 
terest in things. Life can become an 
old story we have heard before, which 
has lost its power to thrill us. The 
Book of Ecclesiastes in the Old Testa- 
ment speaks of the time when our eyes 
are dim, and our teeth are gone, and 
our hearing is poor, when “the grass- 
hopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail,” and we say that all is “van- 
ity of vanities” (Ecclesiastes 12:5, 8). 
One woman wrote in her diary on her 
fiftieth birthday, “I don’t believe any- 
thing interesting will ever happen to 
me again.” Middle age can be marked 
as the time we begin to lose our curi- 
osity about things. Albert Schweitzer 
has written, “We must all be prepared 
to find that life tries to take from us 
our belief in the good and the true, 
and our enthusiasm for them; but we 
need not surrender.” There is the dan- 
ger of losing interest in things—and in 
people. 

2. Next is the danger of a fear of 
change. This is the pessimistic outlook 
which equates the new with the bad. 
And since we always fight a losing 
battle against change, we begin to live 
in the past, in the “good old days,” 
for the present generation is “going 
to the dogs.” A stranger remarked to 
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an old New England farmer, “You 
have seen a good many changes come 
in your day, haven’t you?” And he 
replied, “Yes, and I was agin’ every 
one of them!” There is the danger of 
living in the past because we are afraid 
of change, 

3. Then there is the danger of be- 
coming sensitive and _ self-centered. 
The world seems to be passing us by, 
and we become acutely sensitive to 
slights, real or imagined. People say 
we have to be “handled with kid 
gloves.” Health problems concentrate 
our attention upon ourselves. A defi- 
nition of a “bore” is one who, when 
you ask him how he is, tells you! 
There is the danger of self-centered- 
ness and sensitiveness. An unknown 
poet has written this prayer: 


“God keep my heart attuned to laughter 
When youth is done; 
When all the days are grey days, coming 
after 
The warmth, the sun. 
God keep me then from bitterness, from 
grieving, 
When life seems cold; 
God keep me always loving and be- 
lieving 
As I grow old.” 


Three blessings 


1. First is the blessing of having the 
major decisions of life, with the wor- 
ries and tensions they engender, be- 
hind you. We forget the worries and 
fears of youth, that not all was sun- 
shine and roses. When I was a high 
school student some chapel speaker 
would often say, with a quaver in his 
voice, “Young people, these are the 
happiest days of your life!” And he 
would wipe a tear from his watery 
eye and speak with all the solemnity 
which so often accompanies a false- 
hood! Youth, if you remember, is a 
time of problems and decisions and 
fears, which may seem silly to us now, 
but were dreadfully serious then. Let 
us be glad some of these are behind 
us! 

2. Next comes the blessing of mem- 
ories. I speak not of the sour soul liv- 
ing in the past, but of the mature per- 
son who has learned how to enjoy the 
past, as well as the present and future. 
I have kept a diary of sorts for almost 
30 years; it now fills 25 large note- 
books with typewritten sheets. Our 
memories should be like the sundial 
which reads, “I count only sunny 
hours.” The secret all of us should 
learn is to live so that our memories 
will bless, not burn. “Happiness,” 
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A Brief Bibliography on Older Adult Work 


Prepared by the Office of Adult Education 
Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176 @ Richmond 9, Virginia 


1. General 

Trends in Gerontology, by 
Nathan W. Shock, 2nd 
edition. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957, $2.50. 

Brightening the Senior Years, 
N. Y. State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, 
N. Y., 1957, no charge. 


2. The Church’s Relationship 
to Older Adults 


Fulfillment Y ears in Christian 
Education, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of 
Christ, 50¢. 

The Church’s Ministry to 
Older Persons, A Manual 
for Church Leaders, by 
J. D. Montgomery. 1956, 
25¢. 


Aristotle said, “is the bloom that lies 
upon the life of goodness.” 

3. There is always the blessing of 
experience. Henry Ford once said, 
“Experience is the only thing of su- 
preme value in life.” In ancient days 
age and wisdom were regarded as sy- 
nonymous; the idea that the old man 
hardly has sense enough to get out 
of the rain is a modern superstition. 
After years of experience in self-con- 
trol, in the understanding of life, in 
how to find God’s will and how to 
communicate daily with Him, we can 
reap dividends of happiness a child 
could not possibly know. 


Three secrets 


1. Cultivate new experiences and 
new interests as we become older. 
Many of mankind’s greatest accom- 
plishments have been produced by 
older people. Immanual Kant wrote 
his greatest work after he was 70. 
Walter Damrosch wrote and pro- 
duced his finest opera at 80. Winston 
Churchill has begun one of the great- 
est pieces of creative writing of our 
age in his 80’s. Titian painted one of 
his masterpieces at 98. 

I have forgotten how old Grandma 


Older People and the Church, 
by Maves and Cedarleaf, 


1949, $2.50. 


3. Books for Those Who Have 
Older Adults in Their 
Homes 
Helping Older People Enjoy 

Life, by J. H. Woods, 
$2.50. 


4. Books for Older Adults 
Themselves 
The Golden Years, An In- 
vitation to Retirement, by 
Thomas Collins, 1956, 


$3.75. 
Fun for Older Adults, by 
Eisenberg, 1956, $1.00. 
Education for Later Matur- 
ity, A Handbook, edited 
by Wilma Donohue, 1955, 
$4.50. 


Moses was when she submitted her 
first canvas! Konrad Adenauer be- 
came president of West Germany in 
his 7o’s. A news magazine recently 
pointed out that if Adenauer had died 
on his 7oth birthday his death would 
have been unnoticed by the world 
press, but now he is one of the leaders 
of our age. 

Regardless of our age, let us not 
whine that the best of life is behind 
us. One day I was listening to my 
automobile radio when a soap opera 
came on the program. While I was 
fumbling with the knob trying to turn 
it off. I heard the announcer say that 
this program was dedicated to proving 
that a woman over 40 could still have 
romance in life! I would find it harder 
to prove that a young person could 
have the depths of experience and in- 
sight to understand the deepest mean- 
ing of love in all of its profound sig- 
nificance. True happiness is not a mat- 
ter of age; it is a matter of outlook 
on life. The secret is constantly find- 
ing things to do and people to love. 

Many of us have the wrong idea of 
the chief needs of older people. A 
questionnaire was submitted to a rep- 
resentative group of young adults in 
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Our memories should be like the sundial 
which reads: “I count only sunny hours.”’ 


their 20’s, asking what they thought 
they wanted most after retirement. 
The two answers checked most often 
were “financial security” and “free- 
dom from responsibility.” The same 
questionnaire was submitted to a 
group of older adults already retired, 
but their answers were quite different. 
The most frequently checked were “a 
feeling of being wanted” and “oppor- 
tunities to serve others.” 

Constantly to find new experiences 
and new interests is to realize the se- 
cret of the psalmist’s promise “Thy 
youth is renewed as the eagle’s.” 
(Psalm 103:5.) 


2. Find new ways of service. Al- 
bert Schweitzer wrote: “The only 
ones among you who will be really 
happy are those who will have sought 
and found how to serve.” Let us main- 
tain our interest in people. It is piti- 
ful to hear someone say, “All my 
friends are dead and gone.” We must 
constantly make new friends, and find 
new ways to help others. When we 
get to the point we assume it is every- 
body’s business to minister to us, we 
are too old. Jesus said, “Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it.” (Matthew 16:24.) 
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For Those We Pray 


“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 

ask what ye will, and it shali be done unto you.”—JOHN 15:7. 
Nothing so tests and stimulates the Christian life 

as the honest attempt to be an intercessor—to 

so heed Christ’s words in John 15 that we have power 

in prayer for ourselves and others. 


Let us include in our praying— 


@ THE REsPONSE of our own hearts to meet the conditions Christ 
has laid down for every person who would know power in prayer. 
@ Gratiruve to God for our country and renewed dedication to 
Him on the part of all Christians of America that we may be an 
unquestionably Christian democracy, recognized by other countries 
as such and influential in the patterning of their national life and 
behavior. 

@ tHE PeopLe who represent the work with all age groups in the 
local church, who will gather in Montreat and other conference 
centers that they learn more about the work, plan more effectively 
for it, and gain new inspiration to carry forward that portion of 
Christ’s work entrusted to them. 

@ parents to have wisdom, patience, power, that will cause them 
to act with understanding, firmness, and constraining love as they 
guide their children through summer experiences—that every family 
plan to include some life-enriching experiences in their vacation, 
whether spent at home or away from home. 

@ tHE peopte who this year have traveled in other countries or are 
traveling, that they be good interpreters of the Christian way of 
life to peoples of other lands, and as they return that they be am- 
bassadors for building us into a new oneness in Christ with other 
peoples of the world. 

@ A CHRISTIAN RESPONSE from the people of the Church in America 
to the United Clothing Appeal for ro million pounds of clothing 
this year; this will provide the bare necessities for warmth to the 
refugees and to some other people who are the victims of a poor 
economy in many parts of the world. 


3. Live by faith in God’s eternal 
plan, confident that our lives are in 
God’s hand. He will guide us through 
all the changes of this life, and on into 
“the morn that shall tearless be.” Serv- 
ice in His name is not terminated even 
with death; the picture of heaven with 
which the Bible closes contains the 
promise “and his servants shall serve 
him.” (Revelation 22:3.) 

Did you ever realize that each ar- 
tist has fixed limits set about his work, 
which are necessary if great art is to 
be created. The painter has an edge 
all around his canvas, and he uses only 
two dimensions; within these limits he 
creates his masterpiece. The sculptor 
has three dimensions, but no color or 
movement; music can appeal to only 
one of our senses. All art is created 
within fixed limits. God, the Great 
Artist, puts limits about the work of 
art He would make of our lives. Old 
age, with its restrictions placed one 
by one on our activities, is a part of 
His artistry. Pain and suffering and 
weakness are limits, even death itself. 
Within these limits which the Great 
Artist sets about us, our task is to 
make our lives masterpieces of art 
for His glory, with the faith that “they 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary, they shall walk, and not 
faint.” (Isaiah 40:31.) 

I like the spirit of Ulysses (in the 
lines by Tennyson) who in his old age 
called his faithful comrades together, 
and sailed forth for new adventures 
with the words: 


“Come, my friends. 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose 
holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


A deep faith underlies the goth 
Psalm from which our text is taken. 
Though man’s days are like grass, like 
a sleep, like a tale that is told, God 
is eternal, and is our dwelling place in 
all generations. In the eternity of God 
man, made in the image of God, finds 
true meaning all through the changes 
of life here, and in the certainty of 
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life to come. In such faith let us num- 
ber our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom, Let us have cour- 
age to say with Browning in Rabbi 
Ben Ezra: 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was 
made. 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, 
nor be afraid!’” 

END 


Getting set for 18th meet 
World Presbyterian Alliance 


President Ralph Waldo Lloyd of 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., 
announces that preparation for the 
18th General Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance scheduled to be 
held in Brazil in 1959 is being car- 
ried on under four subcommittees 
headed by outstanding church lead- 
ers from this country and abroad. 

DR. LLOYD, who is North American 
secretary of the alliance and execu- 
tive secretary of the North American 
Area Council of the alliance, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Program 
and Arrangements. Subcommittee 
chairmen include: DEAN JAMES I. MC- 
corp, Austin Theological Seminary, 
Austin, Tex., committee on Content; 
DR. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, Philadel- 
phia, Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly, Presbyterian Church USA, 
Physical Arrangements; MR. BEN D. 
cookE, London, England, Delegations, 
Travel and Finance; pr. JAMES E, WAG- 
NER, President, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church (United Church of 
Christ), Philadelphia, Ev angelical Vis- 
itation and Witness in Latin America, 
and DR. MARGARET SHANNON, of New 
York, vice-chairman; and pR. BENJA- 
MIN MoRAES, Rio de Janeiro, Hospi- 
tality Committee. 

Several hundred representatives 
from the 70 communions of the Alli- 
ance are planning to attend the meet- 
ing, which will lift the theme of 
“The Servant Image,” suggested by 
President John A. Mackay, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
president of the Alliance. 


Wanted: 


Christian lady to act as girls’ housemother 
in church related high ‘school, located in 
Northeastern Georgia. Comfortable _liv- 
ing accommodations provided. Write 
PRESBYTERIAN Survey, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Virginia. 
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What does “election” 
mean to Presbyterians? 





ELECTION is a biblical doctrine. It describes the way God deals with 
His creatures. In the Old Testament Israel is God’s elect people, chosen 
for service. There is nothing in Israel that merited this election. Rather, it 
was out of God’s sheer grace that Israel was chosen to experience God's 
revelation, to reflect His character, and to be the missionary people that 
would make known His love to the world. Israel’s election was not an 
end in itself; it was God’s gift to enable her to live to His glory and to 
participate in His saving purpose. 

The New Testament is a record of God’s beginning in Christ a new 
Israel, the Church, a new people that would do His will and perform 
His service. It is interesting to see how the doctrine of election is used 
by Paul to free the Church from the attempts of Jewish Christians to 
contain the purpose of God within the Jewish nation and to reduce the 
Church to one among many sects of Judaism. He did this by insisting, 
just as Calvin did at the time of the Reformation, that salvation is of 
God, involving a personal relation with the believer, and cannot be con- 
trolled by any race or sect that claims to monopolize God’s grace. 

The real clue to election lies in one’s own personal experience with 
Christ. When one is saved, he knows that it is through no merit of his 
own. He has been more acted upon than active. The understanding of 
election, then, comes by faith. 

It is not a theory but a fact of Christian experience. 

Christ comes to us from eternity, bringing us the gift of election and 
freeing us from the burden of the past. All this, He says, God has done 
in order that we may be set free from fear, doubt, and sin to live 
fruitful lives of service to God’s glory. Election has nothing to do with 
fatalism. “What is to be will be” is a Mohammedan doctrine. Election, as 
a Christian doctrine, is the glorious assurance of Christian freedom for 
Christian service. 


Bp By JAMES L. McCORD, Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
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the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 
said that teen-agers are more curious 
about why so many people drink than 


Is teen-age drinking 


© e  ) 
due to curiosity: why they don’t. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (xNs)—Although 
every state requires instruction on the 
effects of drinking, “something has 
gone haywire, for the teaching is not 
effective,” an alcohol educator said 
here. 

Dr. Raymond G. McCarthy, asso- 
ciate professor of health education at 


He told members of a national semi- 
nar on “Alcohol Problems, the Church 
and the Political Order,” sponsored by 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
that this youthful curiosity may be 
one of the reasons why teen-age 
drinking increases from the ninth 
grade on. 
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- THREE preceding 
centuries have been characterized by 
the exploration of vast, new conti- 
nents on the surface of the earth. 
This present century is characterized 
by the exploration of the vast, dark 
continent of human personality. In 
the last several decades, researchers 
have learned many truths concerning 
the dynamics of human behavior. 


They have learned that delinquents 
are made, not born. Delinquents are 
fashioned by forces frequently beyond 
their control, forces that work on the 
subconscious mind from the time of 


birth. 


The home outstrips every other 
factor in creating juvenile delin- 
quents. . .. The broken home is a 
common cause of juvenile delin- 
quency. Whether the break be psy- 
chological or legal, the effect is about 
the same. So far as the child is con- 
cerned, divorce and separation are 
often tantamount to rejection. If he 
feels that his parents reject him, he 
tends to reject himself and to feel a 
nameless anger toward life. Such a 
child has been cheated out of his 
birthright of love and security. 

When a child tends to reject him- 
self, he tends also to reject others and 
to express that rejection in anti-social 
behavior. The breakdown of the 
home too often eventuates in the 
breakdown of the child’s personality. 
A split in the home tears the young 
person apart and sets him in conflict 
with himself and with others. He lives 
his own civil war, and he creates dis- 
turbance wherever he goes. He does 
not understand all this, because the 
dynamics of personality operate be- 
low the level of consciousness. 


Was BREAKS UP the 
home? In many instances drunken- 
ness and immorality have been con- 
tributing factors. In others selfishness 
and incompatibility have done the 
damage. Underlying these factors 
there is a deeper one, immaturity. 
The greatest factor in the breakdown 
of the home has been infantilism. 


Delinquent children are created by 
delinquent homes, and delinquent 
homes are created by immature, ju- 
venile men and women trying to play 
an adult game by childish whims! 


Next to the broken home, parental 
neglect is a great factor in producing 
delinquent children. Note the case of 
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Phil. Phil was a shy, awkward, over- 
grown lad. His only associates were 
a few boys of his own age who at- 
tended the same church he did. He 
had a good mind, but he lacked self- 
confidence. He lived in town with his 
grandparents so he could attend the 
local high school. His parents lived 
in the country, and he saw them only 
infrequently. There appeared to be 
no friction in the home; there was 
only indifference. 

Then Margaret came into Phil’s 
life and started coming to his church. 
She was vivacious, attractive, intelli- 
gent, and sensitive, the only daughter 
in her family and the second of two 
children. Her father was a busy, pro- 
fessional man; her mother, a vigorous 
social worker. Margaret’s parents 
were busy people. Because they were 
often away from home, Margaret was 
left to herself much of the time. 

Phil and Margaret came to love 
each other. Each gave the other what 
they both desperately needed—atten- 
tion, admiration, and love. They were 
with each other continuously. Neither 
family seemed to know or care how 
attached they had become. Then one 
day they came to their pastor’s study, 
two confused, frightened young peo- 
ple. 

“Margaret’s going to have a baby,” 
said Phil. “What will we do?” 

“Do you truly love each other,” 
the minister asked, “and do you want 
to live with each other?” 

“Yes, we do,” they immediately 
replied. 

“Then you should be married. 
Have you talked with your parents 
about this?” Their eyes were down- 
cast. “We're afraid to. Can you tell 
them for us?” 

The minister telephoned the girl’s 
parents and arranged a time to meet 
with them. When he arrived, only 
the mother was present. Her manner 
was hostile and impatient. As gently 
as he could the minister unfolded the 
situation. The shocked woman was 
silent for a while and then, in a voice 
that was barely audible, said, “Well, I 
guess I asked for it. I was so busy 
taking care of other people’s children 
that I neglected my own.” 


Pn. AND MARGARET were 
not confirmed delinquents, but they 
might have been! They might have 
gone from bad to worse had it not 
been for the help given them at the 


Copyright Hearthstone, May, 
1956. Used by permission. 


DR. WAYNE C. CLARK 


Pastor, Redford Baptist Church 
Detroit, Michigan 
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HOME 
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Delinquents 


most critical moment in their lives 
by one who understood and cared. 
Many others, less fortunate than they, 
have become true delinquents because 
of parental neglect and indifference. 

In this tense, hurrying world par- 
ents do not always have time and 
energy to devote to their children. 
They do not know what their chil- 
dren are doing, or thinking, or feel- 
ing. Sometimes they care; sometimes 
they do not. Too often they comfort 
themselves with the thought that they 
are providing a good home for their 
young people. They feed them well, 
they clothe them well, and they give 
them good educations. They think of 
delinquency as originating only in 
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underprivileged homes in slum areas. 


A minister and his wife were 
crushed by the derelictions of their 
teen-age son. By the time he was 
fourteen he had committed petty 
thievery and had been in the hands 
of the police. A shy, taciturn boy, 
he was an enigma to them. They were 
religious people, and their home was 
characterized by worship and love. 
The father was wise, firm, and un- 
derstanding. The mother was cultured 
and kind. 

During the early years of the lad’s 
life, however, the talented father had 
had to be absent from home for long 
periods of time. For several years he 
had been in military service. Although 
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she was loving and eager to do all 
she could, the mother was not able 
to cope fully with the task of raising 
the boy. The restraining, guiding 
hand of the father was absent. The 
mother was not adequate in strength 
and insight. 

Police are unanimous and emphatic 
in agreeing that a lack of parental 
control is a decisive factor in juvenile 
delinquency. Both parents may be 
employed and unable to give proper 
supervision. The mother may be oc- 
cupied with a social program that 
robs her child of proper care. The 
father’s occupation may make him a 
virtual stranger to his family. Parents 
may hesitate to correct and discipline 


their children, because it is easier to 
give in to determined adolescent 
whims than to resist and guide them. 
They may temporize because they 
fear that they will warp the child’s 
personality growth by dominating it 
too much. 


O: course, religion is 
not a cure-all, particularly if it is 
merely a formal, perfunctory, static 
type. The church can, however, be 
of inestimable help in the construc- 
tion and reconstruction of personality. 
The church should face its respon- 
sibilities at this point. A police office, 
working with juveniles, made this em- 
phatic assertion: “Every church ought 
to put on a campaign to get people to 
go to church who at present don’t. 
I’ve spoken to many church groups 
and have always felt that | was wast- 
ing my time. The people I needed to 
reach weren’t there. Get the young 
people to church, and provide a pro- 
gram that practically meets their 
peculiar needs.” 

Of course, this is an over-simplifi- 
cation, Young people have been 
known to go bad inspite of good 
families and helpful church influences. 
On the whole, however, the police 
officer is right. Young people need the 
church and the religious concepts the 
church and Christian homes can pro- 
vide. To be beneficial, religion must 
be simple, practical, and real. It must 
offer social outlets that are wholesome 
in every way. To do young people 
lasting good, religion must be consist- 
ent, more practiced in daily deeds 
than talked about. The personalities 
of Christian parents, teachers, and 
leaders must be healthy and whole- 
some, capable of helping young 
people see how God lives in and 
works through persons. 

Obviously, if this is true, the great 
service that the Christian home and 
the church can render is to activate 
consciousness at the moral level by 
orientating the mind of the young 
person into the concept of God, the 
value in life, and cultivating in the 
young person a concern for others. 
The great service parents can render 
their children is to give them ade- 
quate affection mingled with under- 
standing and discipline. These are 
valuable ingredients, and one is in- 
complete without the others. This 
does not mean the suppression of dif- 
ferences, but calm, adult procedure in 
working them out. END 
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IN GEORGIA 
Scout receives 
God and Country Award 

Following an extensive examination 
by the Session of First Presbyterian 
Church, of Bainbridge, Georgia, 
Tommy Greer, 15-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs, D. A. Greer, received 
the God and Country Award in 
Scouting at a special service at the 
Church. Tommy is the first Protestant 
boy in Decatur County, Georgia, to 
receive this outstanding award. 

The award is given by First Church, 
to any Scout of at least first class rank 
who has fulfilled certain stringent re- 
_quirements laid down by the Session, 
together with the National Protestant 
Council on Scouting. According to 
Rev. Eade Anderson, Tommy’s pas- 
tor, he worked for two years on the 
award, during which time he per- 
formed such service projects as mem- 
orizing the Catechisms; studying the 
doctrine, teaching and government of 
the local Church; learning the history 
of the local Church and some of the 
work that the denomination does in 
missions at home and abroad and in 
the educational institutions. 


Writer’s conference 
to be held 


The eleventh annual Christian writ- 
ers and editor’s conference will be 
held in Green Lake, Wisconsin, June 
28-July 5. 

Open to anyone interested in writ- 
ing or editing, the Conference is spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Churches and the American Baptist 
Convention. Courses in experimental 
writing; article writing; writing of 
fiction, poetry, drama, curriculum, 
book writing, devotional writing, mis- 
sionary writing, and church publicity 
are taught by outstanding writers and 
editors of church-related publications. 

Fee for the first week is $20 and 
may be sent to the Registrar, Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. 


Recreation book 

again available 

“Recreation and the Church,” a 
7o-page booklet designed to help 
church leaders develop and carry on 
successful recreation programs, is 
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Church Extension calls 
Newton as Promotion man 





ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Rev. James 
W. Newton, since 1953 pastor of 
Presbyterian churches at Burnet, 
Llano, and Leander, Texas, is newly 
appointed Secretary of Promotion for 
the Board of Church Extension. Mr. 
Newton succeeds Dr. Charles H. 
Gibboney who resigned some time 
ago to become pastor of Reid Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church in Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Announcement of Mr. Newton’s 
selection came from Dr. P. D. Miller, 
Executive Secretary of the Board. 

The new Promotion Secretary is a 
native of Maysfield, Texas. He is a 
graduate of Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas; and of Austin Theological 
Seminary, Austin, where he has also 
done graduate study. He was or- 
dained by Central Texas Presbytery 
in 1951, and since that time served as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Lott, Texas, prior to his most 
recent pastorates. 





once more available from the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 

It is divided into six sections: The 
Church Recreation Program, Recrea- 
tion Leadership, Organizing Church 
Recreation Activities, Facilities for the 
Recreation Program, How Churches 
Are Using Their Facilities, and Rec- 
reation in Vacation Bible Schools. 

It can be purchased through the As- 
sociation’s Book Center for $1. Send 
order to National Recreation Associa- 
tion Book Center, Department 4-8, 8 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, 
New York. 








Dr. R. M. McGehee retires 
from 41 years’ service 


The Presbytery of Mississippi, 
which first ordained him to the min- 
istry 41 years ago, has acceded to the 
request of Rev. Robert M. McGehee 
and given him an honorary retire- 
ment status. 

Dr. McGehee was born in Missis- 
sippi. Of the four sons born to Dr. 
and Mrs. McGehee three are at this 
time serving as ministers in our As- 
sembly. 

Dr. McGehee at one time served as 
regional director of Christian educa- 
tion in Louisiana. He has written “A 
History of Red River Presbytery” 
and a “History of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference of the Presbyterian 
Church US.” Dr. and Mrs. McGehee 
will make their home in Centerville, 


Miss. 


Wiggins church grows 


Continued growth of the ‘Wiggins 
(Mississippi) Presbyterian Church has 
called for the ordaining of four addi- 
tional church officers: Mr. Jere W. 
Hess and Mr. George White as el- 
ders, and Mr. Merkle Price and Dr. 
Joel A. Simpson Jr. as deacons. Rev. 
Thomas G. Kay is pastor and Mr. 
Chester W. Pratt is clerk of the Ses- 
sion. 


Roanoke girl wins award 


Second prize in the citizenship con- 
test sponsored by the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor has 
been awarded to Miss Doris June 
Kelly, member of Belmont Presbyte- 
rian Church in Roanoke, Va. 


JOHN DANIEL 
WARD has __—sinot 
missed attending 


Sunday school at 
Clarkton (N.C.) 
Church since Oc- 
tober 1, 1912. Rev. 
J. W. Miller, pas- 
tor, calls him “one 
of the most faith- 


ful members of our church.” 
Mr. Ward, an elder, has served as 
treasurer of benevolences since 1921. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Charles A. Dana Gives 
$400,000 to Davidson 


DAVIDSON, N. C.—A $400,000 chal- 
lenge gift from the Charles A, Dana 
Foundation to Davidson College has 
set the pace in Davidson’s $11.5 mil- 
lion ten year program of develop- 
ment, according to Acting President 
C. J. Pietenpol and Treasurer D. 
Grier Martin. 

The $400,000 challenge grant has 
been made to Davidson College by 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, president of 
the Charles A. Dana Foundation and 
chairman of The Dana Corporation, 
manufacturers of automotive parts. 
The gift is conditioned on the pro- 
vision by the College of the addi- 
tional funds required to construct a 
science building and dormitory which 
with existing facilities will be ade- 
quate for a student body of 1,000. 

This gift, largest ever received by 
the College from a living person, was 
announced following a second visit 
to the campus by Mr. Dana and sev- 
eral trustees of his Foundation. 

The new science building is being 
designed by A. G. Odell and Asso- 
ciates of Charlotte and will provide 
laboratory, classroom and office fa- 
cilities for the Biology and Physics 
Departments. The building, to be 
named The Charles A. Dana Science 
Laboratories, will be located near 
Concord Avenue between the Church 
and the Library and will face north. 
Preliminary plans have been com- 
pleted and construction is expected 
to start in late summer with comple: 
tion in time for use at the opening of 
college in 1959. 

In his letter making the offer to 
Davidson Mr. Dana stated, “You have 
afforded me the opportunity to be- 
come informed as to the record of 
Davidson College over its 121-year 
history, and to consider its needs, es- 
sential to its continued development 
and progress. The record of achieve- 
ments and your plans for the future 
have caused to be made the offer 
which you have accepted and I be- 
lieve justifies fully your expectations 
of generous support from alumni, 
friends, foundations and business con- 
cerns when informed of your pro- 
gram.” 
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IN ATLANTA 
Great Evangelism Effort 

In the first great co-operative evan- 
gelism effort in a decade, the Presby- 
terian churches of Greater Atlanta 
obtained enough “decisions” to form 
three or four strong new congrega- 
tions. 

For three nights Presbyterian 
churches of the Atlanta area sent al- 
Most 1,000 visitors a night into the 
homes of prospective members. More 
than 3,464 homes were visited, and a 
total of 822 commitments were ob- 
tained. 

Of these, 176 were received Easter 
Sunday on profession of faith. The 
remaining 646 were by re-statement 
and by letter, for the most part from 
among newcomers to the Atlanta 
area. 

Behind the highly successful visita- 
tion effort was a unique organization 
of “Prayer Partners,” with one or 
more persons praying for each visi- 
tor by name as he or she went out, 
and praying for those to whom visi- 
tation was made. 

Two months of preparation 
launched the evangelistic effort that 
brought together Associate Reformed, 
US, and USA Churches. Two city- 
wide meetings of Presbyterian minis- 
ters and key-laymen from each church 
were held in preparation, and special 
training sessions were held for train- 
ing specialists. 





You Helped Last Year 
Last year you helped send 


nearly 100 mission workers to 
Montreat, Mo-Ranch and other 
summer conference grounds 
through the voluntary Vacation 
Fund. Those who want to have 
a part in this quiet ministry are 
invited to do so again. Make 
checks to “The Vacation Fund” 
and mail to Mrs. Ira D. Holt, 
treasurer, P. O. Box 358, Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

The Fund is not in the As- 
sembly’s budget and “will never 
seek to be included,” according 
to one spokesman, 











Pan-Presbyterian Conference 
on Evangelism and Stewardship 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta was host sev- 
eral weeks ago to the Pan-Presbyter- 
ian Conference on Evangelism and 
Stewardship. Representatives from the 
United Presbyterian Church, and 
from the Presbyterian Churches US 
(Southern), and USA (Northern) at- 
tended the conference, held in Druid 
Hills Presbyterian Church. 

Those attending the conference in- 
cluded leaders in evangelism and 
stewardship from each of the denomi- 
nations. 











DO ERI 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL Atlanta Evangelistic Visitation Campaign was percent by 
these members of the steering committee: Standing—George Smith, materials chairman; 
Bonneau Dickson, member of the executive committee; William Newton, prospects chair- 
man; Henry B. Sweet, Negro churches chairman; Albert Wells, finance chairman; and 
Davidson Philips, assimilation chairman. Seated—George Hayward, president of Atlanta 
Presbyterian Ministers Association; Max Milligan, campaign general chairman; Eugene 
Greer, A.R. Presbyterian churches chairman; Cecil Thompson, campaign director; and 
John Sadler, publicity chairman, Not pictured: James Hazelwood, instructors chairman. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia 





THE EDUCATED WOMAN | 


. .. is one of the strongest forces for | 
good in our national life today. | 
It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed her 
abilities and insights. 

Through 69 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 





Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. 


Choose a Christian College 
LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information write: 
Registrar, Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Established 1876 
A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Devoted to Development of 
High Moral Character Well Disciplined Minds 
Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President P. O. Drawer 483 








You'll LIKE 

SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 

A coeducational college of distinction 

offering liberal arts and sciences. 

Write for the new viewbook 

your application in EARLY. 
Admissions Counselor 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
Established 1776 


Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 





and get 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


* coeducational junior college in the — 
a ‘ : of the Blue Ridge Mts. Presbyterian. Fully 
“Education has always yielded her best accredited. High standards, excellent instruc- 
fruit when associated with religion.” iis See eee academic work; 
—Wooprow WILSON | * Basic Liberal Arts 

« Terminal Business Education 





« Voice « Piano « Organ 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily 
Davidson, North Carolina acgessible. Scholarships. Liberally endowed. 
—___________——_ Ral: $794. Catalog. John S. Montgomery, 
~ -WESTMIN STER ident, Mitchell College, Pian =. & 





COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 


Preprofessional study, in conformity with 
liberal arts aims, looking towards divinity, 
medicine, engineering, law, teaching, business 
administration, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 
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Dedicated to the Highest Ideals of 
Christian Scholarship 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, president 
Clinton, South Carolina 











MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
Admissions Office 
Montreat, N. C. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 





MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian e Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $895. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 








Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Lib- 
eral Arts. Air Force R.O.T Business, en- 
gineering, teacher education. Pre-professional 


courses. Emphasizes scholarship. Christian ideals. 
Beautiful campus in mts. Accredited. Scholar- 
ships for dependent children of ministers and 
candidates for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of 
Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 

asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 
Maxton 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 
of education for women . . . A.B. and B.S. de 
grees . .:. full accreditation... 
Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 





N. C. 





Presbyterian 
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Christian Endeavor 
scheduled for July 


Delegates numbering 12,000 to 15,- 
ooo and representing 3 million mem- 
bers in 80 denominations will convene 
in Frankfurt, Germany, July 23-27 for 
the 13th World’s Christian Endeavor 
Convention. | 

Theme of the Convention is| 
“Christ, the Light of the World,” and 
Rev. Arno Pagel, president of the 
German Christian Endeavor Union, is 
chairman of the program committee. 
Dr. Daniel A, Poling of New York 
City is president of the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. 

Representatives from the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico will leave 
New York City on July 12, fly to Lon- 
don, visit the International World’s | 
Fair in Brussels, and then attend the | 
World’s Convention in Frankfurt. 
Leaving Germany, the party will 
travel to Switzerland, Italy, and) 
French and Italian Riviera, and Paris, 
returning to New York City by air 
on August 11. 

The last convention was held in 
Washington, D. C. in 1954, with area 
conferences in Japan and Norway in 
1956. Headquarters are located at 1221 
East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





———DR. DENDY—————- 
(From page 16) 


the publication of the book by C. 
Harry Atkinson entitled “Building 
and Equipping for Christian Educa- 
tion” ($3.50). This represents the 
findings of a special conference held 
in Chicago in 1954 which brought to- 
gether educational leaders, Bureau of 
Church Architecture leaders, the 
Church Architectural Guild of Amer- 
ica, and the American Institute of Ar- 
chitecture. These findings furnish the 
Church with conclusions reached 
through a meeting of minds of edu- 
cational leaders and architects. 


4. Can you foresee additional innova- 
tions as the church restudies its cur- 





riculum? 

A building is a means used in edu- | 
cational work and needs to be adapted | 
to the program. The curriculum tends | 
to describe the building needed. The 
recommendations now made concern- 
ing educational architecture call for | 
buildings with enough flexibility so | 
that they should be quite usable in | 
spite of possible curriculum changes. | 
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It Should Be a 


Living Memorial 
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WomMAN TO I wish to provide in my will a memorial to my beloved 

Trust OFFICER: husband, I want it to be a living memorial—something 
that will enable his influence to go on and on and on. He 
was concerned for people—had little use for elaborate 
mausoleums or monuments of stone. 


Trust OrricER He was a wise man, indeed, and good as he was wise. If 

TO WomAN: I were seeking a really permanent memorial to a loved 
one, | would place it in a Presbyterian college or seminary. 
Here it will reach into generations ahead and become a 
memorial everlasting. Do you know that some of the en- 
dowments placed at Oxford University as memorials more 
than a thousand years ago are still building through con- 
secrated teachers the civilization of the world and are 
still keeping the memory of the beloved man alive? 











COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
Leroy B. Allen Herbert Hughes Charles G. Rose, Jr. 
J. McFerran Barr Robert F. Kennon Tom Sealy 
Rex I. Brown Edward LeMaster Gordon Simpson 
Royall R. Brown Robert L. Maclellan Paul Strong 
Royal E. Cabell, Jr. Robert R. MacMillan Howard Tumilty 
Don B. Campbell Samuel H. Mann George Ward 
W. W. Campbell Herbert McCampbell J. O. Watts, Jr. 
George Crouch T. H. Mitchell J. Gaston Williamson 
Bert H. Early Allen Morris C. W. Wilmore 
J. Ford Foster Ashton Phelps William S. Woods 
John Raeburn Green T. M. Reinhart Jas. H. Woodside 

D. W. Robinson 














ae COMMITTEE ON 

Pistia vinci, BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
1e work b 

ali ger ayy FOR PRESBYTERIAN 

if - rear Fcc , EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Bu be aie igi for additional information write to 


men’s immortal minds .. . Board of Christian Education (BEQUESTS) 
we engrave on something which Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


will brighten all eternity. Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
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FOR BOYS 
Let’s Make a Boat 


You will need: 


Piece of thin wood 
Rubber band 
Pencil 

Ruler 

Saw 

Penknife 


With your ruler and pencil make lines on the 
wood where you will saw out the boat as shown 
in the picture. Make the propeller, using the 
small piece of wood cut from the body of the 
boat. Do not make the propeller too long. You 
may use your knife to shape it. 

Now stretch the rubber band and slip it over 
the notches as shown in the picture. Put the 
propeller between the strands of the rubber band 
and wind tightly. When your boat is in the bath- 
tub or w ading pool it will scoot around until the 
rubber band needs w inding again. 

With a dowel, string, tacks, and a p‘ece of 
cloth you may turn your boat into a sailboat, 
or you may add a flag or decorate your boat in 
any way you wish. 


























Dear Land of All My Love 


The Centennial Meditation of Columbia 
1776-1876 


A Cantata 


Long as thine Art shall love true love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow! 


—SIDNEY LANIER 











FOR GIRLS 
Make a Flower Flag 


You will need: 


A rectangular pan. 
Damp sand 
Red, white and blue flowers 


If your pan is small you will need to use small 
flowers. If your pan is large, you may use 
slightly larger flowers. Fill the pan with sand. 
Add water until the sand is quite wet. With 
a sharp stick or pencil mark off the stripes and 
the corner for the stars. Make the stripes with 
red and white flowers packed closely together. 
Form a square of blue flowers in the corner, and 
fill in with tiny white flowers to represent stars. 

You may make this flower flag as a centerpiece 
on the dining room table for the Fourth of July. 
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Joey Finds Out 


By Hope Morris Noel 











OEY’S USUAL SMILE was missing, and his face 

puckered as if he’d suddenly taken a big bite 

of lemon! “I don’t see why we can’t take a 
family vacation this year like everybody else,” he 
pouted. 

“But Joey,” his mother explained patiently. “Dad 
has just started his own business, and he can’t get 
away from the store this summer. Besides, we'll 
probably be going to Grandma’s for Labor Day 
week end.” 

“Oh, that’ s a long time from now and just maybe 
anyway.” Joey felt disappointed and downright 
cheated. He kept remembering last year when the 
whole family had spent ten wonderful days cme 
ing in the Smokies. Now that was really exciting! 
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A bear had come snooping around the supplies one 
night, and he’d walked along the Appalachian Trail 
and seen an outdoor Indian drama and—Oh, why 
think about it? The summer was just ruined, that 
was all! 

He wandered out to the back yard and sat in the 
apple tree swing. Mother was hanging up clothes, 
and she turned and smiled at Joey. “You know, | 
was just thinking,” she said. “There must be lots 
of interesting things right around here to see. Why 
don’t we put on our thinking caps and plan a real 
vacation, right here at home!” 

“Oh, there’s nothing interesting here—” began 
Joey. Then he remembered all the tourists he had 
seen around town during the summer. They must 
be seeing something or they wouldn’t be stopping 
here. “Ill be thinking about it,” he promised 
Mother. In spite of himself, he was interested! 

While Joey was helping his sister Beth clear the 
table after supper, they talked about w hat they’d 
like to do on their “homemade vacation.’ 

“Td like to visit the shop in that old remodeled 
barn,” Beth confided. “People say they have a won- 
derful collection of old dolls.” 

“Dolls!” Joey was shocked. He'd never under- 
stand girls. 

“I'd like to visit the bakery,” he decided, brush- 
ing the last crumb neatly from the tablecloth. “It 
always smells so good when I pass by there on my 
bike.” Joey was sagen to look forward to the 
excursion already! 

By “vacation time,” every member of the family 
had a list of places to visit. All except Dad. “Oh, 
I have an idea,” he admitted. “But I’m keeping it 
secret!” he added mysteriously. 

The first spot visited was “Acme Shoe Com- 
pany.” Joey saw leather thongs being fastened 
across the top of sandals and the finished shoes 
boxed for shipment to stores. He and Beth had worn 
these same sandals for years, but it was the first 
time he had known they were made right in their 
own town. The foreman explained that these san- 
dals were almost identical to those worn in Jesus’ 
time, only now they were made by machines in- 
stead of by hand. 

The visit to the old barn was fun for Joey, too. 
While Beth admired the dolls and Mama enjoyed 
the old china, Joey studied a collection of muskets 
and powder horns just like the ones used by Davey 
Crockett and Daniel Boone. He imagined hunters 


(See page 60) 
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MEN OF KANAWHA Presbytery have recently held well attended dis- 
trict rallies, and plans are under way for a big fall rally, principally as a 
result of the outstanding meeting they held in January at Westminster 
Church, Charleston. At that meeting a new feature was a business and 
briefing session with representatives of 33 individual churches of the 
Presbytery meeting with the Presbytery Men’s Council. 

Photo shows officers and leaders of the January training conference: 
First row, left to right: A. Hill Rigdon, Pat Hamilton, Jackson Jones, 
H. C. McManus, Harold Miller, Al D. McCabe, and William F. Agee. 
Back row: Dr. Jack Bemiss, George Wright, Jack Carroll, and Dr. 
Andrew Bird Jr. 


ST. LOUIS PRESBYTERY Men heard Dr. William M. 
Elliott Jr. (right) at a recent rally attended by 215 
men representing 13 churches. The former mod- 
erator is shown here with Dr. Stuart Salmon (left), 
ministerial adviser to the St. Louis Presbytery Men’s 
Council, and Mr. James Gast, secretary. 





Georgia Synod’s 
Men’‘s Conference 


EATONTON, GA.—(PN)—Georgia’s $3 
million 4-H Club Center at Rock 
Eagle Park near Eatonton was host to 
the Presbyterian Men of Georgia re- 
cently at the tenth annual Synod 
Men’s Conference. About 400 laymen 
attended the sessions in Rock Eagle’s 
air-conditioned auditorium. 

Theme for the conference was 
“The Presbyterian Church, Her Mes- 
sage, Her Motive, Her Mission,” in 
keeping with the 1958 denomination- 
wide theme on the “Nature and Mis- 
sion of the Church.” 

Col. Francis Pickens Miller, of 
Charlottesville, Va., spoke on “Cal- 
vary, 1958.” Rev. John H. Leith, pas- 
tor of First Church, Auburn, Ala., 
spoke on “Antioch, 1958.” The Sun- 
day morning sermon, “Pentecost, 
1958,” was preached by Dr. P. D. 
Miller of Atlanta. 





AWARD for “excellence in religious news reporting 
in the secular press” went to Roy B. Covington, re- 
ligion editor of the Charlotte ‘(N. C.) Observer 
shown here receiving the James O. Supple Memorial 
award from Miss Margaret Vance, chairman of the 
award committee of the Religious Newswriters As- 
sociation. Looking on is Erik W. Modean, head of 
the news bureau of the National Lutheran Council. 
A Presbyterian layman, Covington has been a staff 
member of the Charlotte Observer since 1953 and 
its religion editor since 1955. 
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IN LOUISIANA 


Red River laymen 
hear Grant and Stitt 


The Laymen’s Association of Red 
River Presbytery heard Dr. Edward 
D. Grant of Baton Rouge on the sub- 
ject of “Christian Citizenship” at its 
Presbytery-wide rally. Dr. David L. 
Stitt addressed the men on the sub- 
ject, “The Church.” 

Newly elected officers are James K. 
Sehon, president; Walter Platt, vice- 
president; J. H. Nelson, treasurer; 
Alex Boyd, secretary. District vice 
presidents are: central district: J. N. 
Walpole; eastern district: Leonard 
Jenkins; western district: Clarence N. 
Frierson. 


Layman sponsoring drive 
for $300,000 for radio-TV 


Men from five denominations are 
jointly sponsoring a drive to raise 
$300,000 for the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center in Atlanta. 

Says Presbyterian Roy LeCraw in 
the promotional material being mailed 
out across the South: “This is our op- 
portunity to blanket the world with 
the Word—electronically.” 

Contributions of any size may be 
sent to Protestant Radio and TV Cen- 
ter, 1727 Clifton Rd., N.E., Atlanta 6, 
Georgia. The fund is named in honor 
of the late Dr. John M. Alexander, 
Presbyterian minister and founder of 
the Center. 


Frank W. Price Speaks 
at Mary Baldwin 


STAUNTON, vA.—Dr. Frank Wilson 
Price, missionary and past moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church US deliv- 
ered the baccalaureate sermon at Mary 
Baldwin College June 1. 

A former minister near Lexington, 
Va., Dr. Price now serves as director 
of the Missionary Research Library, 
New York City. : 
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“Jap” Patterson Takes National Council Post 


Dr. S. J. “Jap” Patterson, secretary 
of the division of men’s work of the 
Board of Christian Education for the 





Presbyterian Church US for the past 
eighteen years, has resigned to be- 
come director of the department of 
United Church Men for the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Dr. Patterson expects to take up 
his new post at the National Council 
headquarters in New York during the 
late summer. 

A pioneer in the field of organizing 
Protestant laymen to become more 
active in the work of their church, 





Missouri men meet 

The Third Annual Joint Confer- 
ence of Presbyterian Men of Missouri 
was held recently on the campus of 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. With approximately goo men 
(Presbyterian Church US and Pres- 
byterian USA) attending. 

Featured speakers were Mr. Clar- 
ence McGuire of Kansas City, imme- 
diate past president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, and Dr. 
Arthur L. Miller, pastor of the Mont- 
view Boulevard Presbyterian Church 
of Denver, Colorado. The Westmin- 
ster Men of Song presented two mu- 
sical selections. 


Dr. Patterson is nationally known for 
his achievements. From 1942 until 
1948 he was chairman of the Interna- 
tional Council’s Committee on Reli- 
gious Education of Adults. During 
that time he twice served as chair- 
man of the annual United Christian 
Adult Conference. 

Under his leadership more than 1,- 
800 local church men’s groups have 
been organized in the Presbyterian 
Church US. Under his direction seven 
men’s conventions have been held, the 
last of these bringing 8,000 men to 
Miami in October, 1957. 

In 1955 and 1956, Dr. Patterson 
spent several weeks in Europe help- 
ing develop the Protestant Men of 
the Chapel program for our armed 
forces. In 1955 he went to three mis- 
sion fields to aid churches in starting 
men’s work programs. 

After graduating from Tarkio Col- 
lege in Missouri, Dr. Patterson started 
his career as a football coach. Then 
from 1927 to 1932 he was head foot- 
ball and basketball coach for Arkansas 
College at Batesville, Arkansas. 

Son of a Presbyterian minister, Dr. 
Patterson’s strong interest in the 
Church first led him to fulltime work 
for his denomination in 1932, when he 
became director of religious educa- 
tion in the Synod of Arkansas. 

In 1934, Dr. Patterson joined the 
staff of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion as a regional director for Arkan- 
sas and Missouri. In 1940 he went to 
Richmond as director of adult edu- 
cation and men’s work. 

A ruling elder in the Bon Air Pres- 
byterian Church near Richmond, Dr. 
Patterson is a member of the Rich- 
mond Kiwanis Club and a Mason. He 
is listed in “Who’s Who in America,” 
and holds honorary doctor’s degrees 
from Southwestern University at 
Memphis and Tarkio College. 
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Man’s 
Estimate | 
of Man 


E. H. Rosperrson shows how 
man has failed to escape the 
anxiety of his guilt in Freudian 
psychology, existentialist indif- 
ference, or Marxist frenzy. In 
sharp contrast, Robertson gives 
you the great Christian idea of 
a creature at once free and re- 
sponsible. He draws from the 
Bible and from great theologians 
to shape a book for all thinking 
Christians. $2.25 


In the Beginning GOD 


WituiuM M. Logan clarifies the 
meaning of Genesis I-xI in a 
book of rare power—to be used 
for individual reading, class 
study, sermon material. Its pages 
bring you new insights and the 
excitement of discovery. $2.25 
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—— CHILDREN 
(From page 57) 


dressed in buckskins and coonskin 
caps and could almost hear the soft 
pad of moccasined feet behind him. 
Joey jumped when a voice said, 
“It’s time to go.” But it was only 
Mother! 

Other vacation days were just 
as pleasant. A visit to the milk plant 
was fun in more ways than one. 
Joey and Beth watched the men 
pour the ice cream mix into trays, 


| quickly freeze and coat them w ith 


chocolate. And how good the fresh 
samples tasted! 

Joey and his best friend Pete 
camped out in the back yard, and 
he found that breakfast cooked on 
the camp stove under the apple tree 
tasted as good as on top of old 
Smokey! 

There was a band concert with 
fireworks afterward in the football 








RELIGIOUS 


LIBRARIES 
PURCHASED 


Send list or request details 
Baker Book House * Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Dept. PS 


If Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 














stadium. And the trip to the bakery 
was as nice as Joey had thought it 
would be. The bathtub-like vats for 
mixing dough and the huge walk-in 
ovens left Joey almost speechless. 
But best of all were the cinnamon 
twists, coated with nuts and spicy- 
fresh from the oven. 

On Sunday he saw Mother load- 
ing a huge picnic basket into the 
car, but neither she nor Dad would 
tell where they were going. “Wait 
until noon and then you'll find out. 
This is mzy part of the vacation.” 
Dad’s eyes twinkled. 

After church service, Dad drove 
down the road toward Douglas 
Lake. He was turning off now onto 
a narrow sandy lane. In a moment 
they came out of the trees onto a 
pier. There, gently swaying in the 
breeze, was a dazzling white cabin 
cruiser! Joey rubbed his eyes. He 
must be dreaming! 

Dad introduced his friend, Mr. 
Barrows, who said he was happy to 
give them an afternoon’s outing in 
his boat. “In exchange for some of 
your famous fried chicken!” He 
gave Mother a courtly bow and 
winked at Dad. 

Joey stood in the bow and felt 
the soft spray of the lake as the 
boat cut cleanly through the water. 
They were heading for the island 
in the center of the lake. 

Mother fixed the picnic lunch 
while Joey and Beth explored the 





age © 


PP RAL: 





island. Joey felt he was Robinson 
Crusoe come to life! 

After lunch, there was a long 
boat ride down the lake. Joey and 
Beth had never had so much fun. 
Later in the car going home, Joey 
sleepily murmured, “Vacation trips 
are nice, but I do believe a vacation 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. ‘L-63, Wilmette, II. 


BOOK STORES 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 

Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 

Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 

118 W. Fifth Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 








































(no mail orders) 
PI sialiieaii , THE CALL OF THE CONGO at home is the very best kind!” Enp 
ease om oo s as marked: Rant. Aebmese 
___—Man’s Estimate of Man The amazing story of a mission- 
@ $2.2 ary doctor and his wife who gave | 
J —_ their lives in the Congo. Huitll 
In the Beginning GOD ‘Those who read these pages will 
@ $2 25 be shamed for their selfishness, 
tie shaken out of their complacency Church Worship Aids 
and moved to commit themselves to or over a quarter of a 
Naive the spread of the Gospel,” said 
Bishop Marvin A. Franklin. rite for catalog and listing 
Address Selected by WORLD OUTLOOK lers desirous of serving you. 
as a book of unusual interest. 
Rermnane Pees SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 
O cash £7) cheens Nashville, Tennessee 
i 173 pp., illus. $3.00 Dept. 27 55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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Chureh Extension at Work 








(Personnel whose work is financed in 
whole or in part through Home Mission 
funds) 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Presbytery of Indian 


*Spivey, Rev. Raymond B., Benning- 
ton, Okla. 

Carty, Rev. W. Douglas 

Colbert, Rev. Sian. Fillmore, Okla. 

Craig, Rev. R. R., Durant, Okla. 

Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell, Okla. 

Firebaugh, Rev. R. ., Hugo, Okla. 

Imotichey, Rev. J. Ee Fillmore, Okla. 

James, Rev. H. Grady, Hugo, Okla. 

Mitchell, Rev. Wm. R., Broken Bow, 


Okla. 
Wm. R., Coalgate, 


Murchison, Rev. 
Okla. ; 
Wisdom, Rev. Elijah, Bromide, Okla. 


Presbytery of Shawnee 


Moore, Rev. Henry E., Holdenville, 


kla. 


Presbytery of Southwest 
Davies, Rev. David, Duncan, Okla. 
Nedbalek, Rev. Frank G., Madill, Okla. 
Yeargan, Rev. M.C., Sulphur, Okla. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Presbytery of Bethel 

*Hopkins, Rev. Fred A., York, 8. C. 
Boyle, Rev. G., Rock Hill, Ss. c. 
Graham, Rev. ‘a. C., Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Grier, Rev. ce ae he aster, S. C. 
Horne, Rev. P. A., Lancaster, Ss. C. 
Owen, Rev. J. T., Lancaster, S. C. 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Van Wyck, 


Presbytery of Charleston 


“Nickles, Rev. George A., Charleston, 
C. 
Pe Meas An, Rev. Harold T., McClellan- 


ville, S. Cc. 5 
Daugherty, P aa Lawton, Sullivans 
Island, 8 
Estes, Rev. F B., Estill, 
McCashill, Mr. Ralph, Ween 
8. C. 
Scruggs, Rey. Joseph E., Barnwell, 
Wardlaw, Rev. Warren, North Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 


Presbytery of Congaree 
wean ersen, Rev. H. F., Jr., Columbia, 
S.C, 


Beale, Rey. Joseph D., Ridgway, 8. C. 
Kennedy, Rev. Jack M., South Aiken, 


Me’ clntosh, Rev. Claude, 
Wilkinson, Rey. E. B., Camden, 8. C. 
Whitson, Rev. Edward B., Winnsboro, 


S. 


Columbia, 


Presbytery of Enoree 


“wae, Rev. J. W., Glenn Springs, 


Alle ‘n, Rey. C. F., Welford, 8S. C. 


Brown, Rev. Frank M., Greenville, 
B.C. 

Browning, Rey. C. W., Jr., Spartan- 
burg, S 


Dendy, 4 ww. B.. Ng ey S. ¢ 

Eller, Rey. Ben L. r., Greer, 8. C. 

Longe necker, Rev. TT J., Jonesville, 
ce 

Me cKinnon, Rev. W. P., Simpsonville, 


ras Rev. F. E., Sr., Clifton, S.C. 
Pollock, Rev. K. E., Union, s.c. 
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West, Rev. V. N., 5 etm, 8. C. 
Womack, a. . M., Jr., Travelers 
Rest, 


Presbytery of Harmony 


Adkins, Rev. J. E., Sumter, 8S. C. 

Miller, Rev. G. F., Pawleys Island, 
S.C. 

Reaves, Rev. Henry, Jr., Sumter, S. C. 

—e Rev. William C., St. Stephens, 


6. 


Presbytery of Pee Dee 


Arnold, Rey. W. D., Loris, S. C. 

Gibbs, Rev. Charles E., Mullirs, § 

Hamilton, Rev. Kenneth 

Drive, 8S. C. 

Plowden, Rev. C. M., 
S.C. 

Simpson, Rev. A. M., Latta, S. C. 

Simpson, Rev. T. E., Hartsville, 8. € 


te ean 


Society Hill, 


Presbytery of Piedmont 


Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Anderson, 8S. C. 
Davidson, Rev. J. B., Pendleton, 8. C. 
Ferguson, Rev. C. D., Henry Belk, 
Anderson, S. C. 
Kirby, Rev. Gerald, Pelzer, S. ¢ 
McAlister, Rev. F. R., Anderson, 8. C. 
Mann, Rev. J. S., Williamson, 8. C. 
Milton, Rev. Byron, Anderson, 8. C. 
Woody, Rev. D. G., Anderson, 8. C. 


Presbytery of South Carolina 


*McGill, Rev. F. T., Donalds, 8. 
Coker, Rev. Roy W., Abbeville, 8. ¢ 
Dodson, Mr. Charles, Abbeville, S 
Fraser, Rev. H. B., Greenwood, 8 
Kessel, Mr. Carl, Joanna, S. C. 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 
Presbytery of Columbia 


oy one Rev. Louis, Lawrenceburg, 
Ww oa "Rev. Donald W., Dellrose, 
Tenn. 


Presbytery of Memphis 
*Hudson, Rev. R. M., Memphis, Tenn. 
Andrews, Rev. A. E., Memphis, Tenn. 
Burton, Rev. Wm., Memphis, Tenn. 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs, 


Tenn. 
Killough, Rev. Oakland, 
Tenn. 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Trenton, Tenn. 
Thrower, Rev. W. W., Memphis, Tenn. 


Algernon, 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 


Presbytery of Brazos 


*Purcell, Rev. M. L., Houston, 
Alexander, Rev. John K., 
Texas 
Armendariz, Rev. G. M., 
Texas 
Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston, Texas 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., Old Ocean, Texas 
Caldwell, Rev. James D., Groves, 
Texas 
Correu, Rev. M., Silsbee, 
Texas 
Donnell, Rev. J. T., Houston, Texas 
Gaston, Rev. John Z., Brenham, Texas 
Hernandez, Rev. L. G., Houston, Texas 


Texas 
Liberty, 


Galveston, 


Lawernce 


Krieg, Rev. Wm. B., Jr., Dickinson, 
Texas 

Landry, Rev. Oscar, Livingston, Texas 

Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Houston, 
Texas 


Meza, Rev. Herbert, Houston, Texas 

Price, Rev. Byron, T., Vidor, Texas 

Rasberry, Rev. Hosea, Beaumont, 
Texas 

Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston, Texas 








Presbytery of Central Texas 


*Long, Rev. Flynn V., Ft. Worth, Texas 
O’Kelley, Rev. W. F., Rockdale, Texas 
Parnell, Rey. Lannie, Nocona, Texas 
Ragerio, Rev. F. P., Waco, Texas 
Sansom, Rev. E. S., Mart, Texas 
Severin, Rev. Alfred ,Bridgeport, Texas 
Taylor, Rev. Frank, Grapevine, Texas 


Presbytery of Northeast Texas 
*Lang, Rev. Cecil H., Dallas, Texas 
Barton, Rev. Max C., Chicota, Texas 
Bello, Rev. Lydia G., Dallas, Texas 
Dennard, Mr. L. D. ,’Roanoke, Texas 
Easton, Rev. Walter C., Garland, Texas 
Fernandez, Rev. Al berto, Kilgore, 

Texas 
Jarvis, Rev. W. R., Palestine, Texas 
Lazenby, Rev. Hervey L., Kilgore, 


Texas 
McGibboney, Rev. P. D., 

Texas 
Neely, Rev. J. L., Pittsburg, Texas 
Pimentel, Mr. E. M., Corsicana, Texas 
Rodas, Rev. Yolanda, Dallas, Texas 


Tranmer, Rev. Robert F., New Boston, 
Texas 


Corley, 


Walker, Rev. George H., Denison, 
Texas 

Young, Rev. Frank R., Texarkana, 
Texas 


Presbytery of South Texas 
*Crofoot, Rev. G. W., Corpus Christi, 
Texas 
Buck, Rev. Carlos S., Weslaco, Texas 
Garcia, Rev. Nehemias, Kingsville, 
Texas 


en Rev. J.dela LezC., McAllen 

exas 

Gutierrez, Rev. Ben F., Robstown, 
Texas 

Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias, 
Texas 

Hunnicutt, Rev. Jack C., Elsa, Texas 

Kelly, Rev. C. I., Corpus Christi, 
Texas 


Leos, Rev. J. L., Victoria, Texas 

Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo, Texas 

Pollard, Rev. T. H., Woodsboro, Texas 

Powell, Rev. Jack P., Brownsville, 
Texas 


Presbytery of the Southwest 
*Milling, Rev. L. E., Lubbock, Texas 
Crown, Rev. Frank, Andrews, Texas 
Crossman, Rev. Lin D., El Paso, Texas 
Harrell, Rev. E. O., Odessa, Texas 
Ramsey, Rev. J. G. M., Crane, Texas 
Tippit, Rev. Albert, Lubbock, Texas 
Ware, Rev. Jack W., Big Spring, Texas 
Whiteside, Rev. Don C., El Paso, Texas 
Van Dyks, Rev. Paul S.. Ruidoso, New 
Mexico 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


Presbytery of Hanover 
*Dennis, Rev. N. L., Richmond, Va. 
Currie, Miss Elinor, Richmond, Va. 
Goshorn, Rev. Donald H., Richmond, 


Va. 
Reid, Rey. Milton, Amelia, Va. 
Wilson, Miss Katie, Richmond, Va. 


Presbytery of Appomattox 


*Merrin, Rey. J. F., heaeann, Ye. 
Aichel, "Rev. George, Rustburg, V. 
Barnes, Rev. Kenneth L. Nathalia, Va. 
Carter, Rev. H. B., South Boston , Va. 
Chappell, Rev. W. H., Pamplin, Va. 
Gear, Rev. A. S., Charlotte, C. H. Va. 
Gilmer, Rey. Graham, Lynchburg, Va. 
Francis, Rey. A. T. , Massies Mill, Va. 
Hughes, Rev. C. R., Ringgold, Va. 
Lessley, Rev. Anthony, Turbeville, Va. 
Ramey, Rev. Robert H., Lynchburg, 
a 





Smith, Rev. Fred A., Phenix, Va. 
Woodall, Rey. H. E., Arvonia, Va. 
Wood, Rev. James E., Lynchburg, Va. 


Presbytery of Lexington 
*Jamison, Rev. hey C., Staunton, Va. 
Day, Rey. 8. § , Crozet, Va. 
Dickerson, "Daniel R., Lexington, 


Va. 
Helm, Rev. D. F., Hot Springs, Va. 
Jones, Rev. Dale, Circleville, W. Va. 
McLaughlin, Rev. J. C. B., Keswick, 


a. 
Raynal, Rev. H. M., Louisa, Va. 
Rhoad, Rev. William O., McDowell, 


Va. 
Shiflet, Rev. Paul R., Penn Laird, Va. 


Presbytery of Montgomery 
*Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke, Va. 
Bailey, Rev. Paul E., Calloway, Va. 
Blain, Rev. J. S., Glasgo, Va. 
Burdette, Rev. A. S., Floyd, Va. 
Childress, Rev. B. C., Willis, Va. 
— Rey. C. E., Clifton Forge, 


a. 

Field, Rev. R. F., Roanoke, Va. 

Hall, Rev. Homer C., Vinton, Va. 
Hall, Rev. Thomas O., Indian Valley, 


Va. 
Hanson, Rev. R. R., Bedford, Va. 
Hayter, Rev. J. T., Fincastle, Va. 
Hope, Rev. H. C., Vinton, Va. 
— Rev. Samuel Rainey, Roanoke, 


a. 

Kennedy, Rev. J. M., Glasgow, Va. 

McRight, Rev. D. A., Rocky Mount, 
Va. 


Sherman, Rev. J. W., Pearisburg, V 
Simmons, Rey. M. S., yanoke, va 
Saleeby, Rev. A. A., Montvale, Va. 
Williams, Rev. G. A., Ararat, Va. 
Wood, Rev. W. G., Low Moor, Va. 


Presbytery of Norfolk 
Chambers, Rev. James C., Norfolk, Va. 
Harrop, Rev. W. E., Yorktown, Va. 
Slicer, Rev. J. B. Jr., Hampton, Va. 
a “A Rev. John P. Jr., Frank- 

lin, Va. 


Presbytery of Potomac 
*Colquitt, Rev. L. B., Washington, D.C 
Cale, Rev. Wm. §., Woodbridge, Va. 
Helmuth, Rev. Barton, Ashburn, Va. 
McCorkle, Rev. Fred 8., Poolesville, 


Payne, Rev. James, Jr.,Annandale, Va. 
Rogers, Rev. Jefferson, Washington, 


Talley, Rev. Charles, Millers, Md. 


Presbytery of Winchester 


Cornish, Rev. Homer, Buckton, Va. 

Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Middletown, Va. 

Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington, W. Va. 

— Rev. James O., Mt. Storm, W. 
a. 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Presbytery of Bluestone 


Bohn, Rev. Paul, Princeton, W. Va. 
Gladney, Rev. Herschel L. , Hico, W. 


., Searbro, W. Va. 
Norman, Pineville, W. 


Wendell H., 


Poe Rev. 0. C 
we Rev. 


Va. 
Walker, Mrs. Lashmeet, 
W. Va. 


Presbytery of Greenbrier 


a a6 “i Rev. J. D., Lewisburg, 
W. 
Alle wig Bes. Horace T. Allen, Renick, 
Va 
Beard, Rev. D. L., White Sulphur 


Springs, W. Va. 
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CHURCH EXTENSION AT WORK 


Bryant, Mr. Acie, Huttonsville, W. Va. 
Fitch, Rev. W. K., Jr., Summersville, 


. Va. 
Fleming, Rev. J. K., Greenville, W. Va. 
|" Rev. W. Denver, Sinks’ Grove, 


Harvey, Rev. C. S., Jr., Hillsboro, 


Jones, Rev. D. L., Philippi, W. Va. 

McNeill, Rev. O. M. Helvetia, W. Va. 
Moore, Rev. Charles,W., Elkins, W. Va. 
Newell, M . Philip R., Green Bank, 


Peters, Rev. W. W. , Alderson, W. Va. 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B. Gap Mills, W. Va. 


Presbytery of Kanawha 


*Ryburn, Rev. Frank, South Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Burnett, Rev. Robert E., Winfield, 
W. Va. 
Downs, Rev. Bertis E., Smithers, 


W. Va. 
Fleck, Rev. Jack L. , St. Albans, W. Va. 
Hulse, Rev. E. Joseph, C harleston, 
W. Va. 
Janes, Rev. Wm. M., Clothier, W. Va. 
King, Rev. Gallie, Huntington, W. Va. 
—_- Rev. Kenneth, R., Spencer, 


Lowman, Rev. D. T., Jr., Charleston, 
— Rev. Charles W., Charleston, 


Panton, Rev. Robert F., Jr., Charles- 
ton, 
_on E. R., Winifrede, 


= 

ek. Rev. V. A., Comfort, W. Va. 

Woltz, Rev. Maynard C., Charleston, 
W. Va. 


CHAPLAINS ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Army 


Barker, Chaplain Dwight L. 
Brown, Chaplain James B. 
Covington, Chaplain Donald M. 
Davis, Chaplain Jay M. 

Floyd, Chaplain William Robert 
Hager, Chaplain Richard E. 
Lewis, Chaplain Stewart K. 
Lipsey, Chaplain Richard C. 
Moody, Chaplain Warren L. 
Naylor, Chaplain Duncan N. 
Rhea, Chaplain John I. 

Russell, Chaplain Roger D. 
Sugg, Chaplain Walton G. 
Taylor, Chaplain Willie T. 
Turner, Chaplain Halcott Mebane 
Buss, Chaplain C. P 


Navy 


Barnett, Chaplain H. F. 

Cohill, Chaplain John W. 
Cummings, Chaplain Harold H. 
Dunbar, Chaplain Robert B. 
Fuller, Chaplain Harold E. 
Graham, Chaplain Malcolm W. 
Hutcheson, Chaplain Richard G., Jr. 
Letton, Chaplain L. W. 
McAlister, Chaplain Fred R. 
Morton, Chaplain Paul C. 
O’Connor, Chaplain Leslie L: 
Oliver, Chaplain Preston C. 
Ruff, Chaplain Charles S. 

Trett, Chaplain Robert L. 
Watts, Chaplain John E., Jr. 


Air Force 


Barnett, Chaplain Ike C., Jr: 
Bennett, Chaplain John 8. 
Browne, Chaplain Clyde G. 
DuBose, Chaplain Wilds S 
Fletcher, Chaplain Luther D. 
Foran, Chaplain Howard B. 
Lee, Chaplain Joseph I 





McCallum, Chaplain Herbert M. 
McInnis, Chaplain William M. 
Noll, Chaplain Frank H. 

Taylor, Chaplain William F., Jr. 
Wilhelm, Chaplain Norman Eugene 
Young, Chaplain William B. 


Vetrans Administration Hospital 
Alexander, Chaplain Harry W. 
Carroll, Chaplain Robert & 
Churton, Chaplain Daniel B. 
Gault, Chaplain Edward 8. 
Jenkins, Chaplain C. Rees 
Keathley, Chaplain Bryan H. 
Plitt, Chaplain Edward T. 


INDIAN WORK 


Indian Presbytery 
(In Oklahoma) 


*Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Belvin, Rev. and Mrs. Simon, Boswell 
Colbert, Rev. Watson, Fillmore 
Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar, Hugo 
Harrison, Rey. and Mrs. Richard A 
Talihina 
Imotichey, Rev. and Mrs. Jonas, Fill- 
more 
Wisdom, Rev. and Mrs. Elijah, 
Bromide 


Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
Durant Oklahoma 


*Robinson, Miss. Amy E. 
Morrison, Mrs. James D. 
Park, Mrs. Claud 
Ritter, Mr. F. R. 
Steading, Miss Alma 
Taylor, Miss Martha E, 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 


Indian Presbyterian Church 
R.F.D., Livingston, Texas 
*Landry, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar F. 


LATIN-AMERICAN WORK 


Presbyterian Pan-American School 


(Co-educational) 
Kingsville, Texas 


*Reisner, Sherwood H. 
Alsmeyer, Mr. Henry L. 
Applewhite, ap Herff M. 
Bassett, Mr. V on 
Bell, Mr. and Mire yas 
Byers, Rev. Andrew B. 
Florence, Mrs. H. D. 
Gonzalez, Mr. Richard G. 
Hopper, Miss Eugenia 

*Murray, Miss Berta 
Neary, Mrs. F. L. 

Reed, Mr. Perry 

Silva, Mr. Lindorfo 
Thralls, Mr. Kenneth O. 
Wall, Mr. Howard 
Zavaleta, Mr. Hector 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE WORK 


Italian Mission 


Northeast Community Center 
Christ Presbyterian Church 

544 Wabash Avenue 

Kansas City 24, Mo. 


*Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Avelyn, Miss Betty Jean 
James, Mrs. Zora Frances 
Miller, Mr. Forrest 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Tamborello, Mrs. Louis 
Uzzell, Mrs. Helen 
Witherspoon, Miss Effie M. 


and 





JEWISH WORK 


Emmanuel Center 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


*Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
Dunkerton, Miss Jean M. 
Penman, Miss Ruth A. 


LATIN WORK 


Ybor City Presbyterian Church 
and Community Center 
951 Eleventh Ave. 
Tampa, Florida 


*Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Evans, Mrs. Jewel 
Hendricks, Mrs. Mildred 
Nogueira, Mr. Willie 
Shinholser, Mrs. J. F. Jr. 
Stovall, Mrs. Lois 
Valdez, Miss Jennie 


Chinese Presbyterian Church 


2525 Bienville Avenue 
New Orleans 19, La. 


Castleman, Rev. Dayton 


MOUNTAIN WORK 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 


*Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Alcorn, Miss Mary Ann, Lothair 
Bender, Rev. and Mrs. Burriss, Canoe 
Brown, Rey. and Mrs. W. C., Lothair 
Furrow, Rev. DeWitt, Majestic 
Gayhart, Rev. and Mrs. Edward, 

London 
Rassi, Rev. Charles, Beattyville, Ky. 
Regen, Miss Betty Claire, Whitesburg 
Rhoton, Rev. Wilson, Harveyton, Ky. 
Sherrod, Rev. Burton, Guerrant, Ky. 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles S. Jr., Leather- 
Wood 
Thom, Rev. Robert, Wheelwright 
Turner, Mrs. Patsy B., Canoe 
Yarnell, Miss Marietta, Leatherwood 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


Stuart Robinson-Highland School 
Blackey, Ky. 


*Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Harold V. 
Caudill, Mrs. Ethel 

Croucher, Mr. General 

Dotson, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Holbrook, Mrs. Pauline 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada 
Moseley, Mrs. Cristine 

Niece, Mr. Jack 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


*Anderson, Mr. K. K. 

Ash, Rev. John M. 

Berry, Mr. and Mrs. B. B. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary 
Brown, Mr. Morris 
Burden, Mr. James 
Carter, Mr. and Mrs. T. F. 
Cook, Mr. Oscar Y. Jr. 
Dover, Mrs. Lon 

Ellis, Miss Lois 

Ferguson, Mr. Joseph 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Hall, Mrs. Lura 

Hopper, Mrs. L. D. 
Jones, Mr. Lee 

Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Means, Mr. Robert M. 
Philp, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 





Pleasants, Mrs. Clyde A! 
Poe, Mr. Tom 

Ritchie, Mrs. K. 

Sovey, Mrs. Kathryn 

Stiles, Mr. Billy Joe 

Stiles, Mr. Lake 

Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. C. W: 
Watts, Mr. Paul 

Wolford, Mrs Josephine 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 


*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. Sr. 
Brown, Miss Reba 

Byers, Miss Eunice 

Gray, Mrs. Leona 

Hicks, Mrs. A. W. 

Van Horn, Mrs. Bess 

Wingard, Rev. and Mrs. George T.., Jr. 


Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 

Futrell, Miss Bettey Jean 
Houck, Mrs. Lucy H. 
Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Smiley, Mr. David A. 
Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


The School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 


*Clark, Mr. M. Graham 
Brown, Rev. Charles W. 
Burks, Mr Arvil 
Elwood, Mr. William 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Gist, Mrs. Charlotte 
Good, Mr 
Hicks, Mr. Robert E. 
Howard, Mrs. Nelda 
Humphreys, Mr. Allen 8. 
Jamison, Mr. and Mrs. J. A: 
Jaynes, Mrs. Homer 
Johnson, Mr. Rupert 
Langley, Miss Florence 
Largent, Mr. C. A 
Lyon, Mrs. Marge 
Mottesheard, Mr. A. R: 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Neeley, Mrs. Lucille 
Nightingale, Miss Alice 
Nixon, Mrs. Emma B. 
Osborn, Mr. Robert 
Parsell, Mr. Jack 
Pentz, Mr. Robert H. 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. T. 8. 
Steeper, Mr. A. T. 

Stottle, Mrs. Minnie 
Thomas, Mr. E. V. 
Winfrey, Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N.C. 


Lafferty, Mr. E. L., Acting Pres. 
Bach, Miss Marie 

Brewer, Mr. — 

Carter, Mr. Joseph 

Criner, Mr. and Mrs. Calvin L. 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred 

Eliason, Miss Mary 

Gray, Miss Mary Lee 

Hall, Mr. Lewis 

Hudson, Mrs. Florence 
Hudson, Mr. Paul O. 
Marshall, Miss Grace 

Neal, Mr. Paul 

Nelson, Mrs. Murphy 
Pritchett, Mr. J. 1s. 

Randall, ‘Mrs. Elma 

Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Thomas, Rev. Dan 
Thompson, Mr. Donald 
Wakefield, ‘Miss Phoebe 


*Presbytery's Executive Secretary, superintendent of Home Missions, President or Superintendent of School, or Director of Work 
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Steeple 

The tall pointed structure surmounting 
a church tower and diminishing by 
stages. Usually connoting Renaissance 
architecture. 


Table 

Early Christians gathered to worship as 
the Lord commanded round about His 
table in remembrance of Him. Medieval 
churches built instead an altar on the 
theory that the Roman mass re-enacted 
the sacrifice of Christ. The Reformers, 
having read the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
returned to the original symbol, the 
table, as the center of the sanctuary. 
Transept 

Medieval builders liked to lay out the 
plan of a cathedral in the form of a cross. 
The transepts are the arms of the Cross, 
at right angles to the length of the build- 
ing, dividing the nave and the chancel. 


Ministers’ sons | 


elected to office 


Patrick D. Miller Jr., of Atlanta, 
Ga., was elected secretary of the stu- 
dent body at Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond for the com- 
ing year. He is the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. P. D. Miller of Atlanta. Dr. 
Miller is executive secretary of the 
Board of Church Extension. 


e 

Vernon Broyles III of Atlanta, Ga. 
was elected president of Davidson 
College’s YMCA for the coming 
school year. He is the son of Dr. 
Vernon Broyles, pastor of North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in At- 
lanta, and former executive secretary 
of the Board of Church Extension. 





Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. RHU7 
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e As people plan for their “Golden Age”, they have to think 
seriously about a dependable income that will give them finan- 
cial security for as long as they live. 


Annuities with our Board of World Missions meet that re- 
quirement. If you wish, you may include a loved one in a 
Survivorship Annuity, which is a joint arrangement whereby 
the survivor will receive for life the same regular income pay- 
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ments that the original annuitant received. In effect, a Sur- 
vivorship Annuity permits you to administer your own estate 


and to pass on this part of your income without delay or 
litigation. 


| After the annuity contract has been completed, the full amount 


of the principal becomes a gift to the Lord’s work in Foreign 
Missions. 


Our Annuity Gift Plan has been in operation for over fifty years, 
never missing or being late with a single payment and providing 
the annuitants with the additional joy and satisfaction of con- 
tributing their means to the cause of Christ. 


If you are interested, we will be happy to send you full infor- 
mation about our Annuity Gift Plan. Just write 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Gently, he starts her on 
another adventure in a 
wonder-filled world. 


Will her world always be 
so peaceful, so free? You 
can help it be—by helping 
to keep the peace. 


But peace costs money. 
Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for sci- 
ence and education to help 
make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, asa 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 


The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 


Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 








If you $2,500 | $5,000 $10,000 


want about 





each week, $4.15 $9.50 $18.75 


save 

















This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank 
Start your program now! 











HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 








